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Ii You Clear Any Land this Winter, Finish the Job. 








A STUMP PULLER FINISHING THE JOB OF CLEARING. 





HIS is the season when many farmers are thinking of beginning 
to clear some ‘‘new ground,’’ The clearing of a piece of land is 
nearly always a considerable. job, and usually the cultivation of 

newly cleared land is also a considerable job. The ordinary clearing 
when put into cultivation-is only: half cleared. Land that is full of 
stumps and roots and other obstructions to cultivation is not in condi- 
tion to tend, as any man knows who has tried it. 


Let us suggest, therefore, Mr. Reader, that if you clear any land 
this winter you clear it thoroughly before you try to cultivate it. It 
may seem like a pretty expensive proceeding, but we are sure it will 
pay you. It simply doesn’t pay to tend stumps or to test plow points, 
harness and temper against hidden roots and overlooked grubs. Don’t 


think you have cleared your land when you get through grubbing. 
Get the stumps out. 


If you have any patches of scrub growth, bushes or stumps out 
among your cultivated lands, we would advise you to do some clear- 
ing, too. It is questionable whether there is any real need of clearing 
much land that now has a real growth of timber on it; but the lands 


now left with unprofitable growths upon them should be cleared off 
and put to work.» 








would pay you well to get rid of these unsightly odds and ends, even 
if only the looks of your place were to be considered. And as for the 
stumps out in the fields—well, don’t spend your life tending half-cleared 
land. It is too hard work for the little profit there is in it. 
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Never Rot, Rust or Burn 
Cost Less Than Wood Shingles 


Steel Shingles are so far ahead of common 
wood shingles that there’s simply no compari- 


son. They last four times longer than wood 
shingles—ure ten (ims easier to put on—and 
make a roof that will NEVER rot, rust, leak or 
catch fire. An Edwards Roof giv es wonderful 
Protection to Life and Property 2 9 











Each Edwards Steel Shingle is grlvgniset all 
ove r. dues a in ont igh pot wae 
chance for rust to get in its wor ur paten n 
terlocking Device makes all joints water tight Mrs. Wise: ‘Look here, Anty, I 
and takes care of expansion and contraction. 


Steel shingles come in sheets of 100 or more~—as want to show you how easy it Is to 
easy to lay as @ carpet—on sheathing or over old do my washing. I cut this piece of 
shingles. garden hose just the right length 

Lowest Factory Prices 


tc reach from the faucet inside, to 
All Freight Fully Prepaid 


my tubs out here. See, it runs right 
We sell direct from factory, We pay the freight 


out the window. [can fill my tubs 
and give $10,000 t t light 1 1 
Tale bands with over 30000 owners of Rawerds without any trouble. And best of 
Boofs to save sete Sdalead no penenate ‘ sini > all, my fire’s out, the kitchen nice 
grentent Root Book No. Tit, and 3 and cool and I’m washing with cool 
Bpecial. pee rary Bia 5 e 
poss: 


water because I use Fels-Naptha 





ble, give dimensions at Scar ‘eek, 80 We can quote Soap. I’m nearly done now—and 
prices on the complete job. 


it’ ; yp? 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY it’s just a little after ten! 


a ? 
112 4 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio Aunt Drudge: ‘Yes, and I see you 
saecrrmadben Sheet i etienanes a seinh j buy Fels- Naptha by the box, too 
s --you’ ’re certainly a clever wo- 
man. 








We give you a discount of 33! || Fels - Naptha is 


PER 
ROLL OOFING it you will see “John” and “Jim” or |more than a soap. 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor mill ends. ° 
Th fing sold through jobbers, d a ”? ¢¢ ) f i 
sla tat cae teres iene arles” or “Henry or any two of your It is an easy, coo 
brs noe at one-third more. We scll direct: to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 


SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sa. feet to roll, | neighbors and get them to save 333% | water, no hard-rub- 


with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... 


too oo — a by joining with you in our “Blocks of||bing way to do all 
rete RCs wingies: || Three” offer. oe ee 
Shor Deley beatines Vertnovnnnte this book. § | 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 


eromess,coMPANY| You and two others, the three of |@188°lves dirt so 


you get three yearly subscriptions worth bated Parcel ae 
$3.00 for only Two Dollars. You must 


clothes you don’t have 
have at least two to take advantage of the || ¢o rub, rub, rub up and 


R O O FI N G ‘offer with you, but you can send as many || down on the washboard 
Morethangs25,0 more at the same time, as you can get, || until your knuckles are 


wor of ever S re yur cloth 
worth Fe"! all at the “Block of Three” rate of||S0%° 204 your clothes 


brand new, dependable roofing now be- | worn out. Just put the 
ing offered at such remarkably low | 


pices, that we ask allin need or who | 663 cents per subscription. clothes to soak for 30 


contemplate buying to hesitate placing 

















orders until they get these semnawienbis 


a4 k Tell your neighbors about it— minutes in cool or luke- 


| | |} warm water with Fels- 
make a clean sweep so that you can Say, |Naptha Soap and the 
rane of roohng’ Galvanized,aie pers | ‘“In my neighborhood everybody reads | hard part of your wash- 


L4e per sq. ft.; Rubber | 
Surfaced Ajax Roofing 62c per saut ire, etc. 


We now own ine Cuicagy House Wrecking |The Progressive Farmer.” This is real | ing will be done for you. 


this tremendous purchase is the first result | 








_ it ever before empted b So PP j S 
spothing. Cd p Be «A. meee Oe ee, | Co- -operation. Neve I b O01 | clothes 
guaranteed brand new. Every quality. Write | AY ¢ . I d with Fels- 
for free RRIS ‘eRe remarkable prices. ‘ W a sne 
HARRI ROS. COMPANY “+ f 
Dept. BM- si Chicago, IM. | | Naptha Soap. Just fol- 
1913. ‘llow the directions on 
ELECTRIC Ri 4 | The Progressive Farmer | the red and green 
Steel tt I enclose herewith two dollars in payment of a “‘ Block of Three’’ 
Wheel tng, Se vee git | fe atte ae | subse se eecssnaed to your peper as follows: wrapper. 


ens draft nearly 
%o Don't rut 








| New or F state Better buy it by the carton or box. 
| e =} a ota 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 

© book « if fa ‘sand proofs. 

Electric Wheel Co., 
59 Elm Street, 


SAVERS! Gime 


THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


lt is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. 











Sent in by (Name 








van Town State 
siyke. It will’ cost’ you $2.25, but is x rorth } 


Saemant YOUR order <9 “Te Progressive | CQ.QPERATION PAYS. YOU SAVE A DOLLAR ON A “BLOCK OF THREE” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








COTTONSEED MEAL FOR 
HORSES. 


A Criminal Neglect of One of Our 
Best Sources of Protein. 


READER says he has seen me 

quoted as stating that, “I would 
rather have two pounds of cottonseed 
meal than four pounds of corn” for 
feeding horses and wants to know if 
this is correct and also how to teach 
horses to eat cottonseed meal. He 
states he has failed in his efforts to 
get horses to eat cottonseed meal. 

The quotation is not exactly cor- 
rect, because it does not include all 
the statement made. I would rather 
have two pounds of cottonseed meal 
than four pounds of corn if the bal- 
ance of the grain ration is corn and 
the roughage corn fodder or grass 
hay. There is a great difference in 
the two statements. If the roughage 
is some legume hay and the balance 
of the grain ration oats, then I would 
as soon have two pounds of corn as 
two pounds of cottonseed meal. 

Another way to state my views is 
that with grass hay or corn fodder 
for roughage I would rather have ten 
pounds of corn and two pounds of 
cottonseed meal than 14 pounds of 
corn, for a hard-working horse. 

Our neglect to balance the usual 
corn and fodder ration, or corn and 
grass hay ration, with cottonseed 
meal, is a criminal waste of feed and 
an injustice to the horses and mules 
of the South. Habit and the fact 
that it is easier to feed one kind of 
grain, like ear corn, than to feed ear 
corn and cottonseed meal are the 
causes of our failure to obtain the 
advantages which cheap cottonseed 
meal might give us in bettering and 
cheapening our horse feed. 

Some offer as an excuse for their 
failure to feed cottonseed meal, the 
danger of overfeeding by careless Ne- 
gro feeders. This is not well found- 
ed. We know the Negro well enough 
to know that under certain condi- 
tions he may overfeed if the oppor- 
tunity to do so is easy, but we also 
know him well enough to know that 
if he is given a measure which will 
not hold more than the quantity to 
be given at one feed he will not go 
back for a second measure full in or- 
der to overfeed. This objection, like 
many others, is merely an attempt 
to excuse ourselves for not doing as 
well as we know and is without force. 





How to Teach a Horse to Eat 
Cottonseed Meal. 


HE best way to teach him is to 

feed cottonseed meal to the colts 
their first winter. If the colts when 
weaned are given a grain ration of 
which cottonseed meal forms a part, 
they will readily learn to eat it. 
Prof. Lloyd of the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station, who has fed cotton- 
seed meal to mules and horses quite 
extensively; says he has had no trou- 
ble getting the weanlings to eat it, 
but that when they have not been 
given it until they are two or.three 
years old, or older, some of them are 
slow to form a liking for it. 

This is what we would naturally 
expect, so the failure to use cotton- 
seed meal in feeding the colts ac- 
counts for the difficulty in getting the 
older animals to eat it. Recently we 
were asked how to teach a Western 
range horse to eat corn and oats. He 
fhad never had an opportunity to 
form a liking for these feeds. There 
are but two ways in so far as we 


know, to teach horses to eat any feed 
they do not like. One is a means of 
self-preservation. This may be an 
effective way, but it is not a good 
one. The other and better plan is to 
mix a small quantity of the feed the 
animal does not like with a larger 
quantity of the feed he has formed a 
taste for—as a small quantity of cot- 
tonseed meal with a larger quantity 
of corn meal, wheat bran, crushed 
oats, or any other available feed 
Some horses have been taught to eat 
cottonseed meal by merely dusting a 
little over ear corn. In any method 
the important point is to start with a 
small quantity of the cottonseed 
meal. If the animal will not eat 
more than a tablespoonful in a quart 
of other, feed, then the start should 
be made with this small quantity. 
The amount may then be slowly and 
gradually increased until the animal 
acquires a taste for it, which will us- 
ually be in a short time. In fact, 
most horses and mules soon become 
very fond of cottonseed meal when it 
is fed properly to start with. 

No one knows how much cotton- 
seed meal may be fed without bad 
results, but there is plenty of evi- 
dence that a horse weighing 1,000 
pounds and doing fair work may be 
fed two pounds a day without in- 
jury and to his advantage as well as 
that of the owner. 

If two pounds of cottonseed meal 
a day is not necessary to balance the 
ration, as it will not be when the oth- 
er feed consists of legume hays and 
oats, so large a quantity should not 
be used. But when the other feeds. 
are corn and corn fodder or grass 
hays, then both economy and the 
good of the horse demand that he be 
given at least two pounds of cotton- 
seed meal a day. 





Why Less Cottonseed is Fed Than 
Formerly. 


READER wishes to know if recent 

experiments have thrown any ad- 
ditional light on the question of 
comparative feeding values of whole 
cottonseed and cottonseed meal? 

During recent years the uses of 
eottonseed oil have multiplied and 
extended to such a degree that the 
demand for oil has caused it to ad- 
vance in price and as a consequence 
the price of cottonseed has advanced 
to a greater degree than has the price 
of cottonseed meal. For this reason, 
the feeding of whole or raw cotton- 
seed has relatively decreased while 
the feeding of cottonseed meal has 
increased. 

The data obtained from early ex- 
periments indicate a feeding value 
for cottonseed of only two-thirds that 
of cottonseed meal, or in other 
words, 100 pounds of cottonseed meal 
is supposed to be equal in feeding 
value to about 155 pounds of cotton- 
seed. But, recently, seed have sold 
upward of onecent a pound, whilecot- 
tonseed meal has ruled rather under 
than above one and one-half cents a 
pound. In view of this fact and the 
further fact that a larger amount of 
nutrients can be furnished to live- 
stock by cottonseed meal than by cot- 
tonseed without danger of digestive 
disturbance or other undesirable re- 
sults, the tendency has been away 
from the feeding of whole cottonseed, 
and this probably accounts for the 
lack of recent comparative’ tests 
which would throw additional light 
on the relative feeding values of seed 
and meal. 

There is probably another reason 


why the interest in the feeding of 
whole cottonseed has decreased. The 
public is becoming better informed 
as to the relative feeding values of 
seed and meal and the mills being 
able to obtain more oil and get a 
higher price for it have paid nearer 
the full commercial value of the seed 
than formerly. 

It is doubtful if whole seed will ever 
again be used for feeding to sufficient 
extent to justify any large amount of 
further work to supply additional evi- 
dence as to the relative feeding values 
of seed and meal. In other words, 
cottonseed contains too much oil to 
make it entirely satisfactory for feed- 
ing and this oil is surely worth more 
for human than for livestock food. 





Feeding Value of Corncob Meal. 


READER wants to know the feed- 

ing value of finely ground corn 
cobs aS compared with cottonseed 
hulls. He proposes to feed the fine- 
ly ground corn cobs with cottonseed 
meal, using the corn cobs in place of 
cottonseed hulls, pound for pound, 
and wants to know if this will be as 
good a feed as cottonseed hulls and 
meal. 

The following are the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of corn cobs 
and cottonseed hulls as given in 
Henry’s ‘‘Feeds and Feeding:” 





Cotton: 
seed h’lls 


Corn 
cobs 


Digestible protein 0.5 Ibs 


Digestible carbohydrates_.| 44.8 ‘‘ 
Digestible fat 0.25 ** 














This comparison indicates that the 
feeding values of corn cobs and cot- 
tonseed meal are not very different. 
Such difference as exists is favorable 
to the corn cobs. It has been sug- 
gested that the cottonseed hulls are 
more digestible than the corn cobs 
and this may be true if the cobs are 
not finely ground, but digestion ex- 
periments do not bear out that state- 
ment; altho it must be admitted that 
the available experimental evidence 
of the digestibility of corn cobs is 
from a smaller number of trials. In 
fact, the results of the two trials 
given by Henry show that the protein 
and carbohydrates of corn cobs are 
more largely digested than the same 
nutrients in cottonseed hulls. With 
the exception of the difficulty and ex- 
pense of grinding corn cobs there 
seems to be no good reason why corn 
cobs when available, should not take 
the place of cottonseed hulls for 
feeding cattle; but the great difficulty 
of grinding corn cobs fine is likely to 
exclude them from general use, ex- 
cept when corn and cob are ground 
together. However, it must be in- 
sisted that neither hulls nor cobs 
should form the only roughage used. 





Comparative Value of Three Feeds. 


READER submits the following 

analysis and prices for three mix- 
ed feeds and wants our opinion as 
to which is the cheapest, feeding val- 
ue considered? 


Banner 





Winner 


l 
| 
| 





Crude protein-- 


, | 9.00 % 
Crude fat Hts 


1.50 “* 
12.50 “ 
57.00 ** 
$1.65 


Crude fiber_--.- 
Carbohydrates - 
Price per 100 lbs- -| 


62. 00 : 
$1.55 i. es 





The above comprises about all the 
information many state laws require 
the manufacturers of mixed feeds to 
furnish and yet it is not sufficient to 
enable anyone to estimate the value 
of a feed. Since the digestibility of 
the nutrients and also the materials 
out of which the feeds are mixed are 
not given it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the digestibility of the mixed 
feeds. Moreover, the water and ash 
content in none of these feeds is stat- 
ed and the carbohydrates are also 


omitted from the analysis of one. 
Since the protein and fat are 
slightly higher in the “Banner” feed 
and the per cent of fiber is lower, it 
appears that this is the best of the 
three feeds, provided its digestibility 
is as high and the animals like it ag 
well. In view of these facts, and 
since the price is the lowest, we 
would select this feed if coms 
pelled to make a selection on the 
incomplete and unsatisfactory infor- 
mation furnished; but with the addi- 
tional information, which we have in- 
dicated is necessary for an intelligent 
selection, it is quite, possible we 
might select one of the other feeds, 





Carrying Beef Cows and Heifers 
Through the Winter. 


READER has a beef herd of 100 

cows and heifers which he de 
sires to winter to the best advantage, 
He has 120 tons of silage, mixed 
grass hay and cottonseed meal, 


If we estimate the feeding period 
as 150 days, or five months, 120 tons 
of silage will only give 100 cattle 16 
pounds of silage a day per head. If 
the feeding period is reduced, of 
course, heavier silage feeding will be 
possible. If the dry feed, grass hay 
or other dry roughage, is plentiful, 
little. cottonseed meal will be neces- 
sary to keep the mature cows in good 
condition. Only so much as is neces- 
sary to keep these mature dry cows 
in good thrifty condition need be 
fed, but for the heifers it will be best 
to feed sufficient cottonseed meal to 
keep them growing some throughout 
the winter. Because of the differ- 
ences in the needs of the mature dry 
cows and the young growing heifers 
it will probably be found econemical 
to separate them into two lots. Sev- 
eral advantages will result from do- 
ing this. The herd is rather too large 
to feed in one lot unless ample room 
in lot and at the feed troughs is pro- 
vided; the older animals are likely to 
abuse the smaller ones if herded to- 
gether and, as intimated above, if 
they are separated the young grow« 
ing heifers may be fed a little more 
liberally. For these young animals 
care should be taken to limit er reg- 
ulate the daily feeding of the seanty 
supply of silage so that they will 
have at Jeast some silage every day 
until turned on grass next spring. 


For the older animals perhaps one 
pound of cottonseed meal a day in 
addition to the other feed will be suf- 
ficient to maintain their weight, but 
for the younger stuff more may wise- 
ly be used. At any rate, sufficient 
meal should be used to keep them in 
the condition desired. 





No Nodules on the Pea Roots. 


HAVE a good crop of cowpeas, 

both vines and seed, but there are 
scarcely any nodules on the roots. 
Does this mean that the nitrogen 
used by the peas in their growth was 
taken entirely from the soil?” 

If there are really no nodules on 
the roots of the peas and none have 
been there during the growth of the 
plants, the nitrogen used by the erop 
in its growth came entirely from the. 
soil. 

But unless the soil is very rich, 
there is not likely to be a good crop 
of peas without nodules and bacteria 
on the roots to gather nitrogen from 
the air for the use of the crop in its 
growth. Therefore, we had better 
not be too quick to conclude that no 
bacteria have helped gather nitrogen 
from the air. By the time the crop 
matures the nodules are likely te be 
less numerous or apparent than dur- 
ing its growth and it is alse quite 
easy to pull off the nodules im re- 
moving the plants from the sol. 








(4) 











What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW. F. MASSEY. 








Why the Corn Fired. 


NOTICE,’ says.a correspondent, 

“that you attribute, in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the failure of 
respondent to make corn gsatisfact 
rily after cotton, where crimson 
ver and rye was turned under, to the 
Maturity of the rye. I will say that I 


a cor 





have never made nor seen a good 
crop of corn after cotton. it will in- 
variably fire. I had a field in corn 


last year, after cotton and clover, 
that looked as tho it would make 100 
bushels an acre up to August. Then 
it began firing, and was almost a fail- 
ure, Have never made the 100 bush- 
els, but am still trying. The field 
mentioned made 2,000 pounds of 
seed cotton an acre in 1911, and in 
May 1912 I plowed down a crop of 
crimson clover 16 to 20 inches tall, 
and prepared the land like your cor- 
‘respondent, and in the fall sowed cle- 
‘ver again, and last spring plowed 
down a bumper crop and planted to 
peanuts, and now [ would not take 
10@ bushels for the crop per acre, 
and that, you know, is a very big 
crop. f thought that clover after cot- 
ton. would prevent the tendency to 
fire, but my failure last year increas- 
ed my doubt that a crop of corn can 
‘be made after cotton.” 

Well, I would say that I have seen 
and know many farmers in North 
Carolina who are making good crops 
of corn after clover that was sown 
among cotton. I have never seen a 
field of corn fire where it was planted 
on a crimson clover sod, properly 
plowed, and the crop properly culti- 
‘vated. -You do not say how you plow- 
‘ed: yours, or how you cultivated the 
‘crop. If the clover is turned under 
in w flat layer, it may interfere with 


the rise of the capillary moisture, 


‘but where the furrows are edged up 
‘and ‘there is space of soil between 
each furrow, even if some clover 
sticks out, there will be no danger in 
‘dry weather to the crop. Then you 
Say your corn looked splendidly till 
‘August. You had then laid it by, 
probably. How did you lay that corn 
by? If you went through it with a 
turning plow and tore the roots and 
piled the soil to the rows to dry out, 
I de not wonder that it fired. for that 
will make any corn fire. I do not be- 
lieve that the fact that the cotton 
Was on the land the year before had 


anything to do with the firing. Now 
tell us how you plowed that clover 


and how you cultivated the corn. 





Corn Smut Again. 
HAT causes smut in corn? Some 
gay it is the soil and some dry 


weather. This year I planted corn 
on iand that has not been in corn 
for years, and used phosphate and 
potash on it. One field was in corn 
three years ago, and rotated with 
Oais, and peas, and rye. One field 
has as much smut as the other. Is 
there any way to prevent it by treat- 
ing the seed?” 


Corn smut gets into the plant at 
germination from spores in the soil 
and at no other time. It is not car- 
ried by the seed, and treating the 
seed will do no good. The fungus 
grows in the plant all summer and 
the smut is the fruiting of the fungus 






plant. Every grain of the black smut 
will answer as a seed. Then if the 
smutty ¢ars get into the fodder and 
are eaten by stock, and the cattie 
run on the field, or the manure is 
carried there, the spores will get in 
the soif and make smut. The only 
Way is to leave the smutty stalks in 
the field when you cut the corn, and 
then go rough and cut and pile 
them and burn them. On the field 
that has not been in cultivation you 
probably pastured cattle and they 
carried smut from the fodder to the 


land. Cattle can eat the smutty 
corn without harm, but it should be 
kept out of the feed. 





Why Sheep Sorrel Grows. 

, kee sending you a weed that is 

over 200 acres of my land. Is it 
sorrel?” 

Yes, it is sheep sorrel; and when 
I see a field covered with it I know at 
once that the owner has not been 
farming well. Sorrel will thrive on 
land too acid for clover, or better 
crops. The land needs lime. Not 
that lime will kill the sorrel, but that 
it will make conditions in the soil 
more favorable to clover and other 
legume crops, and enable them to 
smother the sorrel. When a farmer 
practices a good rotation of crops, 
and grows legumes for soil improve- 
ment and forage, and limes his land 
once every six years, the sorrel will 
never bother him. It is more bother 
where men let land lie out without a 
crop, to “‘rest’’, as they call it. Farm 
your land well in a good rotation 
and always have something better on 
the land and the sorrel will disap- 
pear. 





Planting Peas ‘in January. 

R. J. R. Pinner’s letter in the is- 

sue for September 20 tells how 
he grew peas planted January 10, as 
a money crop. But he did not say 
what kind he planted. Can they 
be grown here (Mississippi)? What 
variety is best to plant?” 

The English or garden peas can be 
planted in January. That is, the ex- 
tra early ones can. I live a long ways 
north of you, and I sow peas the first 
good weather after New Year’s. [I 
sow Nonpariel, Nott’s Excelsior, and 
American Wonder. These are extra 
early sorts. The later green wrinkled 
peas are not planted till March, as 
they are apt to rot in the ground if 
sown too early. Of these, I sow the 
premium Gem, Gradus and Champion 
of England. Tall Marrowfat peas are 
often sown in eastern North Carolina 
in November alongside dead cotton 
stalks, so that they can run on the 
stalks. These come in after the ex- 
tra earlies. 


How to Exterminate Wild Onions. 


| MUST get rid of wild onions, or my 
cow. Please tell me how to ex- 
terminate them.’’ 

Mr. J. S. Cates, one of my old stu- 
dents at the A. & M. College, in Ra- 
leigh, was afterwards Weed Expert 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
He studied weeds and their manner 
of growth, and published a bulletin 
on the destruction of wild onions. 
You can get this bulletin from the 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. It is based on the way the 
onions grow and reproduce. Each 
onion has a large white bulb, and a 
bunch of little brown sets. The white 
bulb will start to grow in the fall. 
Let it grow till the bulb is hollow, 
and then plow al! under completely. 
The little sets will start to grow in 
the spring. Let them grow till hol- 
low and then turn all under so as to 
completely hide the tops, and the job 
is done, 


Counting His Profits Too Fast. 


YOUNG man writes 1 


hat he in- 

tends to plant an acre of water- 
melons in hills ten feet each way, 
and he figures a handsome profit, as 
he says he can average five good 


shipping melons to the hill, and sell 
them at 25 cents each, thinks 
there will be a $450 
an acre, 


and he 
clear profit of 

Now it is very easy to ccunt profits 
on paper, but hard to make them pan 


out in the soil. You will probably 


average less than five good shipping 
melons a hill, and will find that an 
average of ten cents each will be 


nearer the mark. In fact. if you clear’ 


$100 an acre, you will be doing very 
well. You say you have had no ex- 
perience as a melon grower, and that 
fact alone will be against you, for 
the old experienced growers, who 
ship hundreds of carloads annually 
never figure on getting $450 an acre, 
and often come out in a bad season 
with very little profit. Do not put 
your figures too high, and you wiil 
not be so badly disappointed. 


Wants to Grow Onions. 
LEASE tell me which will be best 
for onions, 20 loads of manure, 

with two-horse wagon, per acre, or 
ten loads and about $10 worth of 
high-grade fertilizer. I can get the 
manure for $i a load and haul it one 
and a half miles. Soil is not very 
rich, a sandy loam, which I have just 
gotten. Can I spread the manure 
now and add the fertilizer later? Il 
intend to plant a good many tomatoes 
next spring. I have saved seed from 
nice-large tomatoes. Will this seed 
be as good as bought seed?” 

Twenty two-horse loads of manure 
will be a light dressing for onions, 
especially on land that is not rich, 
and the manure will not furnish you 
enough of the food that makes on- 
ions, the phosphorus and potash. I 
would haul and spread the manure 
any time during the winter and in 
spring before sowing the seed, 1 
would add 1,000 pounds an acre of 
a mixture—1,600 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 400 pounds of muriate 
of potash. This will balance the ma- 
nure very well. But the onion crop 
is one that does best by being kept 
on the same land for several years. 
After the onions are off, sow peas on 
the land and let them die there to 
make humus, and the next spring use 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds of high-grade 
fertilizer an acre and the second 
year’s crop will be larger than the 
first year’s. But for the fact that the 
stable manure will help to give the 
soil some humus, I would use fertil- 
izer entirely, as you can keep the land 
clean better, and onions demand ab- 
solutely clean cultivation and free- 
dom from weeds. 

Your home-saved tomato seed wilt 
be all right so far as quality is con- 
cerned; but if you wish to grow early 
tomatoes, you should get Northern- 
grown seed of an early variety. For 
main crop and home use, your seed 
will be as good 4s any. 


Pine Straw as an Absorbent. 

N EASTERN Virginia friend wants 

to know what the value of pine 
straw is as humus-making material 
on the land, and for bedding in sta- 
bles, aS he has plenty very conven- 
jent. The large sweet potato growers 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia use 
all the pine straw they can rake up 
every winter to cover their sweet po- 
tato ground, and they certainly grow 
great crops of these potatoes. Where 
I live the pine straw is the universal 
material for bedding in the stables 
and the barnyard for absorbing ma- 
nmure, [I have never seen any bad 
effects from it, but I am sure that 
wheat straw would make a better ab- 
sorbent for the manure. 


Cannot Make Good Sweet Potatoes 
bere Florida: “‘f have some heavy 

pine land, and can make big sweet 
potato vines, but the crop of roots is 
not satisfactory. Would you advise 
using potash alone, or a mixed fer- 
tilizer strong in potash?”’ 

The fact that your land is heavy is 


a drawback so far as quality of the 
potatoes is concerned. The fact that 
it makes big vines shows that it has 


plenty of nitrogen for the crop, and 
simply phosphoric acid and 
potash to make the potatoes. It may 
be well to a little readily avail- 
able nitrogen as an early start, but 
rely on a liberal application 


needs 
use 


mainly 
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of acid phosphate and potash. Mix 
1,500 pounds of acid phosphate, 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 400 
pounds of sulfate of potash to make 
a ton, and of this use 600 to 800 
pounds an acre. J think that will 
make the potatoes. 


Anthracnose in Cotton. 


HAVE some cotton that has the 
boll-rot, and I want to get some 
seed out of the patch to plant next 
season. If I take seed from good 
bolls on plants that had rotten ones, 
will the seed be safe to plant? The 
man [ got the seed from wrote that 
it was from a perfectly clean field.’ 
If you take seed from plants that 
had the disease this year, you will be 
pretty sure to have it next season 
Better get seed from a field that you 
know is clear of the disease. 
Rhubarb From Seed. 
A* TO rhubarb, will it not be 
cheaper to grow it from seed, as 
you say it dies out here in one sea- 
son. When should the seed be 
sown?” i 
Rhubarb will probably thrive with 
you. You can get the roots and 
plaut now, or you can grow plants 
from the seed sown in the spring and 
grown one season in the seed-bed, 
and transplanted in the fall. Then, 
no matter how rich the soil, you 
must manure heavily for rhubarb. 
The seedlings will not furnish stalks 
till the third year, and big stalks are 
the result of heavy feeding. 


Bur Clover, 


| ™S claimed by some persons in 
this section that California bur clo- 
ver is more easily winter-killed than 
the Georgia-grown bur clover. Is 
this true?” 

I know of no comparative experi- 
ments showing the respective hardi- 
ness of bur clover from California 
seed or Georgia seed. In fact, I had 
rather grow a real clover like” the 
crimson clover than the so-called bur 
clover. I consider crimson clover 2 
far better winter cover, a far better 
forage plant, and a far better soil im- 
prover than the bur clover. 


About “ Guano”, 


LEASE tell me what kind of guano 

to use under corn after turning a 
crop of crimson clover?” 

We do not use guano at all now-a- 
days. Guano is the decomposed excre- 
ment of sea birds on the South Amer- 
ican Islands in a rainless section. 

‘his is exhausted, and we now use 
various chemical combinations prop- 
erly called fertilizers and not guano. 
It will generally pay to use some acid 
phosphate broadcast on the corn land 
after plowing the clover under. Put- 
ting a little fertilizer in the hill un- 
der the corn is a poor practice, for 
corn roots run all over the ground 
and soon get away from it. 





Making a Lawn. 

N FLORIDA: ‘We are going to try 

your lawn mixture, advised in The 
Progressive Farmer. Should the fer- 
tilizer be plowed under or used after 
plowing?” 

For your section, I would use Pas- 
palum platycauie, the so-called car- 
pet grass, instead of the Canada blue- 
grass in the mixture suggested for a 
different section. Use the same 
amount of seed as of the bluegrass. 
Put the fertilizer on after plowing 
and harrow it in. 


Keeping Trees Over Winter. 
ORDERED some 


trees for a new 
orchard, to be delivered in No- 
vember. But now I find that I can- 


not get the land ready for them this 
fall. How shall I keep them?’’ 
Simply plow out a deep furrow 
and set the trees in it and pack soil 
firmly to the roots, and they will be 
all right till early spring. But plant 
them as soon in spring as possible. 
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Raise the Feedstuffs First, Then the Livestock. 








HOW MUCH MEAT FROM AN ACRE? 





Experiments Show That, With a Good Rotation, 
Crops a Year, 400 to 500 Pounds of Beef, 


Growing Two 
and an Even Larger 


Quantity of Pork May Be Produced From One Acre in a Year. 





By Prof. C. A. Willson, Tennessee Experiment Station. 


WV Bos farmers wish most to 
know when tax time comes and 

when the necessary payments 
must be made, is not how much beef 
or pork a certain feed will make, but 
rather how large the returns from 
each acre fed to the meat-producing 
animals. A pound of wheat may 
make more pork than a pound of corn 
or a pound of peas may make more 
meat than a pound of corn; and yet 
neither feed may be as economical as 
the corn, for neither feed may pro- 
duce as much gains per acre as the 
corn did. The crop that should be 
grown is the crop that will give the 
greatest returns per acre in terms of 
money after the labor expense against 
the acre and the loss of fertility have 
been accounted for. Some experi- 
ments have shown, for example, that 
the returns from bluegrass when pas- 
tured with hogs may be 200 pounds 
of pork, and that the returns from 
the same area of ground with corn 
may be 350 pounds of pork; yet if it 
cost $12 more to produce the corn, 
then the balance on the ledger is in 
favor of the bluegrass. Again if it 
requires four pounds of wheat to pro- 
duce a pound of pork and five pounds 
-of corn to produce a pound of pork, 
then a 30-bushel crop of wheat will 
produce 450 pounds of pork and a 
50-bushel crop of corn will produce 
560 pounds of pork,—which would 
make a difference of $8.80 per acre 
when pork is worth eight cents per 
pound. If the difference in the cost 
of the production of the corn is not as 
great as°$8.80, then it would be more 
profitable to produce the corn. If we 
sold the wheat to the hogs when pork 
is worth eight cents per pound, we 
would get for the acre of wheat $36, 
and for the acre of corn $44.80. The 
acre of wheat fed would bring us $6 
more than the same acre of wheat 
would at $1 per bushel; and the acre 
of corn would bring us $4.80 more 
than it would at 80 cents per bushel. 
Aside from this, the acre of wheat fed 
to hogs would return about $10 
worth of fertility; and the acre of 
corn would return about $12 worth 
of fertility. It is this latter factor 
through increased crop production 
that makes livestock production so 
profitable. If the production value 
of an acre in terms of money is the 
same as when the grain is sold, then 
livestock farming will always be the 
most profitable. 

The meat production value of an 
acre is rather a hard thing to deter- 
mine, yet data of this kind in the fu- 
ture will be most beneficial, for it will 
show the possibilities in meat produc- 
tion and in soil conservation. The 
possibilities for any particular farm 
or for any particular section may be 
determined; but the variation from 
farm to farm and from section to sec- 
tion may be very wide, owing to the 
difference in the fertility, climate, 
and in the crops grown. Climatic 
conditions in the South make possi- 
ble the production of two crops per 
year, while only one crop can be 
grown in the Northern States, 


What Some Experiments Showed. 


NLY a few attempts have been 
made; but such as have been 


made have shown that the possibili- 
ties from feeding the crop are very 
much greater than they are where 
the crop has been sold without feed- 
ing. In practice the factor that has 
been least considered is that of in- 
creased fertility to the land where 
the crop is fed. The Arkansas Sta- 
tion (Bulletin 68) made a test to de- 
termine the value, to each succeeding 
crop, of growing peas in the corn, 
gathering the corn and then grazing 


both the peas and the stalks with 
steers. The steers were being fed 
some cottonseed in addition to the 
grazing. <As the result of this crop 
of peas and the grazing, the succeed- 
ing cotton crop was increased 626.5 
pounds of seed cotton over the area 
where corn alone had been grown. A 
third lot was planted to corn, and the 
increase in.corn, due to the pea crop 
and the grazing, was 14 bushels per 
acre. 

Since 1905 the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station has been working on 
the problem of detegmining the 
amount of beef that an acre of land 
will produce, and also of determining 
which crops and rotation of crops will 


beef yield per acre has been 519 
pounds. During the past two years 
two more acres have been added to 
the experiment, and the winter crop 
has been varied by sowing wheat on 
one and oats on the other. In each 
case the summer crop has been soy 
beans, owing to the fact that the soy 
beans as a summer crop in these ro- 
tations has given the best results. The 
average returns from the wheat and 
soy bean acre have been 395 pounds; 
and from the oats and soy beans acre 
has been 521 pounds. The average 
returns from all of the acres on ex- 
periment has been 489.7 pounds of 
beef per acre. 

The most noteworthy thing regard- 
ing these experiments has been that 
wherever a leguminous.crop has been 
grown for the summer, the returns 
from the crops and the beef have in- 
creased since the beginning of the ex- 
periments. The returns from the 
corn and barley acre have constantly 
decreased owing to the fact that no 
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give the largest returns in terms of 
beef per acre. During the first two 
years of the experiment there were 
but three acres on experiment and 


only the summer crops were fed. The 
winter crops were turned under 
in the spring for green manure. The 


crops tested were soy beans, cowpeas, 
and corn. The returns for the soy 
beans were 445 pounds of beef per 
acre, for the cowpea acre 308 pounds, 
and for the corn acre 166 pounds, 

The average for the single-crop 
method was 309.7 pounds. During 
the past five years the winter cover 
crops have been allowed to mature 
and have been harvested as grain and 
fed with the summer crop. In every 
experiment the manure that was pro- 
duced through the feeding of the 
crops that grew on an acre was re- 
turned to the acre that produced the 
crops. The winter crop. grown with 
the crops already mentioned was bar- 
ley. The average returns for these 
three crops mentioned, together with 
the winter crop of barley that was 
grown on each acre, have been for the 
soy beans 567 pounds, for the cow- 
peas 485 pounds, and for the corn 
482 pounds per acre. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
acres, four other crop rotations have 
been added to the experiment. A 
fourth acre that has been run- 
ning for four years’ with  bar- 
ley for the winter crop and soy beans 
for the summer crop; but the soy 
beans have been harvested as hay in- 
stead of having been allowed to ripen 
as grain. It was suggested that this 
method would allow of more time be- 
tween soy bean harvest and seeding 
time for the barley, and that the re- 
turns from the beef might be quite as 


good. The returns from the beef 
have, however, been somewhat less 


owing to the fact that there was less 
food material stored in the soy bean 
plant than when allowed to ripen. 
The returns were 485 pounds of beef 
per acre for the last three years. 

An acre of alfalfa has been added 
to the experiment, and it has proved 
very successful. It has furnished feed 
enough each year to last four steers 
for 90 to 120 days; and the average 


nitrogen from the air has been gath- 
ered by these crops. In all of these 
experiments the crops have been 
gathered in the summer and fed to 
the steers in stall in the winter. On 
the average they have fed four steers 
for 90 days, which is equivalent to 
feeding one steer for 360 days or one 
year. Had the beef produced been 
sold at seven cents, as it promises to 
be worth this year, the average gross 
returns per acre would have been 
$34.28. Another thing regarding 
this method of selling the crops pro- 
duced on the land is that there is the 
Minimum amount of fertility remov- 
ed from the land and the crop pro- 
duction is maintained for each acre 
or even increased in some instances. 
Had the crops been sold, the yields 
would have decreased. The crop ro- 
tation that has been the most suc- 
cessful has been barley and soy 
beans, which has given an average re- 
turn of 567 pounds of beef per acre. 


400 to 500 Pounds of Pork Per Acre, 


ERHAPS more work has been done 
in determining the pork yield for 

various kinds of crops than with any 
other kind of livestock. There is no 
class of animals that can utilize crops 
on the land that produced them as 
can hogs. he Arkansas’ Station 
found that an acre of peanuts pro- 
duced 1,252 pounds of pork, an acre 
of chufas 592 pounds, and an acre of 
corn 436 pounds. The Alabama Sta- 
tion found that an acre of poor soy 
bean pasture was equal to 1,068 
pounds of corn, which, if we allow 
that it takes five pounds of corn to 
make a pound of pork, would be 
equal to 214 pounds of pork. Carlyle 
in Wisconsin Experiment Station Re- 
port for the year 1901 reports that 
an acre of good rape has a feeding 
value equal to 2,436 pounds of corn, 
which would make the value per acre 
about equal to 487 pounds of pork. 
The Oregon Station found that an 
acre of rape without grain produced 
154 pounds of gain with pigs. 

The: most extensive work in deter- 
mining the pork production value of 
an acre with various kinds of crops 
has been done by the Missouri Experi- 
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ment Station. Thus far five years 
work has been completed and the ay- 
erage results are as follows: 


ROTI ORURUDO: A5-0-5:016 .0v 6 bce eee 324.6 Ibs 
 citereeinne MEKAERLAEEE EEEEEEEE EO 591.8 Ibs 
BOGE CLOW 6.690. 66:0:0500 0b 0s bade eee 567.7 Ibs 
Ls) Ay ARES EEE CREE eT ar 392.8 Ibs 
Rape and oats forage mixture..... 3 354.1 Iba 
Rape, oats, and clover ..........06 414.6 Ibs 
BOrgnurms-IGTaSe occvsccvcccsncvis 275.0 Ibs 
ONE OE SOPMO: 80-05 V6.0 seeks ey aee® 212.7 tbs 
IOS TUE, BONED 8 65 60 os wee 55-64 117.6 Ibs 
Bey Gree TOCRRS. kos ev i eae acide 211.7 Ibs 
Corn and cowpeas, boxrged off..... 324.5 Ibs 

The Missouri experiments show 


conclusively that the clovers rank 
first in the amount of pork produced 
per acre and that hogs are profitable 
as grazers. The average return in 
terms of pork per acre in the Mis- 
souri experiments was 347.3 pounds, 

. these experiments there was no at- 
Sainte 4 at the production of more than 
one crop per year. 

The lowa. Experiment Station has 
recently published data in Bulletin 
143 on the. amount of pork ‘that an 
acre of corn would produee when hog- 


ged off. 
S Pork per, Acre, 
Corn and soy beans planted togeth- 


CP, TOLUTHNGE. i606 i ve eicds essence 319.0 Ibs 
Corn and cowpeas, planted togeth- 

OF) TOtHENCE bis ct Meise ctecead 504.0 Ibs 
Corn, rape, and pumpkins, planted 

together returned ....cccccccece 561.7 Ibs 
Corn and soy beans, planted togeth- 

CP, TOLUPHOR “i 4.0:06 6.006 6éweus ee - 483.8 Tbs 
Corn and Canada peas, plante a to- 

BStheF, TOCUEMOG 66 kos cccscccavts 333.8 tbs 
Corn and hairy vetch, planted to- 

Sether, TECUrHhe «664.05 cccvveees - 292.8 Ibs 


In these experiments soy. beans 
were the best supplement for corn 
that is to be hogged off. The average 
return of pork per acre for all the 
lots was 464.3 pounds. 

The average return for all the ex- 
periments reported for pork that 
could be accredited to forage crops or 
grain that was hogged off was 420.4 
pounds. In all the experiments ‘here 
reported on the pork production val- 
ue of an acre only one crop per acre 
per year was produced. 

We may conclude then from the 
work that has been done thus far 
that the average amount of beef that 
may be expected from a single crop 
that may be grown and fed each year 
may be about 310 pounds; but under 
Southern conditions where we can 
grow two crops per year and feed 
both of them to steers, we may ex- 
pect an average return of beef per 
acre of about 490 pounds. In the ex- 
periments thus far conducted by the 
various stations, hogs seem to have 
given the greatest returns in meat 
produced per acre. The average 
amount of pork produced per acre 
has been 464 pounds where but one 
crop per year has been grown. There 
is no class of farm animals that are 
as economical producers as are hogs, 
and from the experiments thus far 
conducted they seem to be able to 
utilize almost any. crop that any other 
class of livestock will utilize. 

From the experiments thus far 
conducted we must conclude that 
such crops as corn, alfalfa, clover, 
and soy beans will produce the great- 
est amount of meat per acre. The 
farmer who wishes most to succeed 
in the production of meat animals 
should plan his crop rotations so that 
there will be the greatest amount of 
these crops in the rotation. The [lli- 
nois Experiment Station showed that 
a rotation might be so planned that 
for 160-acre dairy farm the profits 
might not be more than $2.43; while 
by planning the rotation so that there 
was the maximum amount of corn 
and alfalfa the profits for the farm 
was increased to $3,928. Some farms 
have almost impossible crop rota- 
tions for the profitable production of 
livestock. 

The limits of the possibilities of 
meat production on our Southern 
farms has not yet been approached, 
More grass crops should be grown and 
more livestock should be kept. The 
amount that we may receive per acre 
where the crops are fed to livestock 
may vary at present market prices 
from $16 to $48, where hogs are 
grown, and from $12 to $40 where 
cattle are grown. As large gross re- 
turns per acre may be received where 
the crops are sold through livestock, 
and much larger net returns through 
the conservation of the soil fertility 
will result. 
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HOW TO BUILD THE BARN. 





tages of the Box Stall—and of The Feeding Shed. 





By Prof. Daniels Scoates, Agricultural College, Miss. 


HE demand for 
barns in the South is probably 
greater than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. 
ed by several things—the large farms, 


horse and mule 
it will 
hay. 
It may be caus- 
be as roomy as 


considerable 


Plans for a Horse and Mule Barn—Disadvan- 


or horse barn should be so built that 
accommodate 
The first floor should be well 
lighted and ventilated, and it should 
is consistent with 
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need to be replaced, 
strides that agriculture is making in 
this section. With this demand there 
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Fioce Prarie 2 2° 
is a seéking for knowledge in order terior, 
that the new barns may be the best 
The willingness to take ad- 


less degree, 
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there are several plans that 
are in use in the South to a more or 
is the box stall 
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better farm buildings are going to be 
put up in the South. 
Tt is needless to 





been 


say that the mule ed 
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in box stalls. 
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A 


gives the roomy loft for the storage 


have given before—that he wants to 
clean out the barn just once a year. 
The box stall takes up considerable 
room and when you get a barn to 
take care of 40 to 50 mules equipped 
with box stalls you have a large 
barn; while if hitch stalls were used 
in place of box, you could cut the 
size of the barn down about half. 
But in the hitch stalls the manure 
must be hauled out every day. 
Where hitch stalls are used the mules 
are close together and the feeding 
can be done easier and quicker. It is 
only a question of time until the 
Southern farmer will appreciate the 
value of economizing space in his 
barns and come to realize the value 
of the hitch stall. Of course the best 
way to do is to have a few box stalls 
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consideration. Minor changes, maybe, 
could be made to an advantage to 
meet individual needs, but consider 
the hitch stall idea. 

Plan No. 3 shows the common feed 





End Elevation, Floor Plan No. 1, 


for the sick stock, stallions and mares 
while the rest are hitch stalls. 
However, the interior of the barn. 
as a rule, can be rearranged without 
much trouble, while the exterior and 
the framing are there for all time. 
So, while it is vital to get the best in- 
terior arrangement, the farmer who 
puts in box stalls has a chance to 
change them when he sees the light, 
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room. This barn should accommo- 
date about 30 head of mules. But if 
they fight and kick, it will take care 
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End Elevation, Floor Plan No. 8. 


of about 8. This barn does not have 


any feed room or harness room; 
these could be put in to suit the 
builder. 


The end and side 
barn are shown. 


views of this 
These give an idea 


es how the barn will look when com- 


pleted. 

The framing of this barn is also 
shown and no difficulty should be ex~ 
perienced in getting the idea of just 








End Elevation, Floor Plan No. 2. 


ern’ barn has no way of changing ex-~ 


cept he tear it down and rebuild. 


There is one other type of interior 
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has 
born and raised in the South 
wants all his mules and horses hous- 
The reason is as J 





‘Side Kilev ati ion. 


arrangement that seems to be popu- 
lar. How well it works depends on 
the mules and horses. It is the com- 
mon feed room, that is to leave the 
interior of the barn open, have no 
stalls at all, put in large feed troughs 
and hay racks, allow all the mules to 
eat together. This arrangement gets 
the most stock in the least space. 

In the acompanying plans will be 
seen the design for a 36x65-foot 
barn. Three different floor plans are 
given for this size barn. Plan No. 1 
shows the barn equipped with box 
stalls enough to accommodate 12 
mules or horses. It has a feed room 
harness room and a driveway through 
the barn. With box stalls the drive- 
way is essential as the manure must 
be removed from the stalls with a 
spreader. 

Plan No. 2 shows the same barn 
with hitch stalls. The barn will 
take care of 22 horses, very nearly 
twice as many as plan No. 1. Feed- 
ways, alleyways, feed room and har- 
closets are provided. Manure 
could be installed to help 
manure out. This plan is 

every Southern farmer’s 


ness 
carriers 

carry the 
worthy of 
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how the barn is put up. The fram 
ing is built up of two-inch material, 
as it is usually cheaper to get than 
the larger stuff. The inner bent 
framing shows how the bents on the 
inside of the barn are built up. The 
side framing shows how the sides are 
framed before the siding is put on 
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The end framing shows the same 
thing with regard to the end of the 
barn. The barn foundation consists 
of a 13-inch brick or concrete wall, 
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18 inches in the ground and 24 
inches above. The sill is bolted to 
the foundation. <A galvanized roof 
makes a good covering for this barn. 





Comment on Our Tenant Special. 
% 


HE last issue of your paper to 
hand. What you say under Shop 

Talk is to the point. I would stress 
what you say about tenants or any- 
one else owning land. There is ab- 
solutely no excuse except they are 
either not willing to work or practice 
a little self-denial. The truth is, on 
an average, they want to do neither. 
What you say about providing some 
way out of the slough is true. If we 
ever get our lands to producing pay- 
ing crops, the way is plain: Getting 
into that way is altogether another 
question. Outlaw liens on growing 
crops and you reach both the grasp- 
ing landlord and the indolent tenant. 

If I have a hobby—and most of us 
have— it is that the tenant system is 
the only thing that stands between 
the South and riches overflowing. 
I know that with well-directed effort 
this same ignorant, indolent labor 
could be made to increase production 
at least one-third within ten years. 
Would not that stagger belief? And 
that would only be a beginning, as 
the farther we went the better and 
more productive our lands would be- 
come, 

The question here might be asked, 
Why not as an individual begin this 

- change? 

The answer is; lack of means to 
carry it out individually. If I could 
pay wages that would compare favor- 
ably with railroads, saw mills, etc., I 
could safely do so. I could then get 
the better element of labor. As it is, 
with our depleted soils, we only have 
the poorest class of labor—labor that 
is satisfied so long as it has a peck of 
meal in the bin, so to speak, and is 
permitted to walk about when it suits 
them. 

I suggest that you start the in- 
quiry, ‘‘Why farm on shares instead 
of wages?” asking both tenants and 
landlords for answers. Let me guess 
the answers above. Owners will say 
they cannot give their personal atten- 
tion. Croppers will say they like to 
be their own boss, forgetting that all 
of us need a boss of some kind. 

The man who, in the hands of or 
under the direction of another, can 
work to better advantage ought to be 
Willing to do so. Cc. L. GUNN. 

Bailey, Miss. 

II. 
HE tenant system which is pre- 
sented for consideration, I look 
upon as the best for the landlord 
and labor. The irregular and unset- 
tled system of tenancy in vogue has 
greatly retarded the prosperity of our 
Southern country, and is detrimental 


to the interest of both Tand-owner'| 
and laborer. I have often thought that | 
many of the tenant class can make a! 
living so easy they have no aspira- 


tions to want land of their own, and | 


this class usually make the sorriest 
crops on our richest and most produc- | 
tive lands. I am completely disgust- 
ed with the shoddy tenants that move 
around from place to place, eking out 
a miserable existence, and apparently 
are as happy as a flock of English 
sparrows when sorghum seed begin to 
mature and ripen. 

di L. 

Coffeeville, Miss. 


Tih. 


READ with much interest the ar- 

ticle on a reformed system of tax- 
ation and would like to be able to add 
ever so little help to aid in getting the 
people to see what [I call the unjust- 
ness of the way the land pirate has 
the advantage of the home citizen. 
Right here in Tennessee now, I and 
one of my two neighbors are building 
up and improving our farms, and 
there are thousands of acres of land 
lying adjoining usin brush. While T 
and my neighbors build roads and 
improve, we are raising the value of 
the unimproved land. Those men 
are doing nothing; lying back wait- 
ing for our labor to increase the val- 
ue of their land while their taxes are 
most nothing, which I call unfair. 1 
helieve to encourage improvements 
we should not be taxed on our labor 
and improvements, but let the idle 
land be taxed per acre just as high 
as the improved land. Then these 
holders will either improve or sell to 
actual settlers. W. A. BROWN. 

Tennessee City, Tenn. 


COLLINS. 





Dr. Carver on Absentee Landlordism. 


EXT to war, pestilence, and fam- 

ine, the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to a rural community is absentee 
landlordism. 

In the first place, the rent is all 
collected and sent out of the neigh- 
borhood to be spent somewhere else; 
but that is the least of the evils. 

In the second place, there is no one 
in the neighborhood who has any 
permanent interest in it except as a 
source of income. The tenants do 
not feel like spending any time or 
money in beautification, or in im- 
proving the moral or social surround- 





ings. Their one interest is to get as 
large an income from the land as 
they can in the immediate present. 
Because they do not live there, the 
landlords care nothing for the com- 
munity, except as a source of rent, 
and they will not spend anything in 
local improvements unless they see 
that it will increase rent. Therefore, 
such a community looks bad, and 
possesses the legal minimum in the 
way of schools, churches, and other 
agencies for social improvement. 

In the third place, and worst of 
all, the landlords and tenants live so 
far apart and see one another so in- 
frequently as to furnish very little 
opportunity for mutual acquaintance 
and understanding. Therefore class 
antagonism arises, and bitterness of 


feeling shows itself in a variety of | 


ways. Where the .whole neighbor- 
hood is made up of a tenant class 
which feels hostile toward the absent- 
landlord class, evasions of all kinds 
are resorted to in order to beat the 
hated landlords. ; 

In this country we are accustomed 
to look with disfavor upon any sys- 
tem of tenancy; but whatever may be 
said of tenancy as such, there is not 
the slightest doubt that the worst 
possible system is that under which 
the land-owner lives at a distance 
and maintains no connection with the 
land except as a receiver of rent. 
Where the landlord lives upon his 
own estate and takes an interest in 
it, the worst features of tenancy dis- 
appear. The land-owner’s interest in 
his own home creates in him an atti- 
tude toward the rural neighborhood 
which is quite different from that of 
the absentee.—Dy. Thomas N. Car- 
ver, in ‘‘Principles of Rural Econom- 
ics.”? 


Prevent Winter Killing 











Monitor Doubie Disc Drill 


Sow Your Oats in Open Furrows 


feta 


With Concave Furrow Openers 


The Monitor Concave Open Furrow Double Disc throws up ridges 5 
inches high which protect the plant roots from injury when the soil bulges or spews; 


also prevents soil from blowing and exposing the roots, 


During the winter months 


the ridges gradually work down, giving the plant ample protection,when most needed. 
Oats sown by the Monitor Double Disc Drill with the Concave Furrow Opener 
will successfully resist zero weather and will increase the yield by several bushels per 


acre, 


This has been demonstrated wherever it has been used. 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


The Monitor Double Disc Drill is the only Drill that saves seed by making 
every good seed grow ; that increases the yield by sowing two rows instead of one; 
that improves the grade by sowing the seed at a uniform depth with the downward 
turn of the disc, insuring the seed to sprout, grow and mature evenly. 

The Interior or Double Run Feed used on this Drill will sow any kind of seed, 
large or small, including bearded oats and peas, without bunching or cracking. | 

The Monitor Style "M” Drill or Monitor D-1-Fertilizer Drill can be equipped 
with Monitor Concave Open Furrow Double Discs. 


See your Flying Dutchman Dealer or write for FREE illustrated booklet 


SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO. 


DEPT. 10 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


DEPT. 10 


¥ 


harn 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


, ‘Stands the 
*“Hard-Wear’” 
Test 


You want harness you can trust— 
ess that looks well and wears better 


‘\* You need harness that defies hard wear. 
>» Then, see that you get 


Cottrell Harness 


Every Strap and Buckle Guaranteed 


If any part proves defective 

within one year after purchase, 

return the defective part and we will re- 
place it free of charge 


it goes on. Every loop and turn is made by 
hand. All defective pieces are thrown out. 


It is made in many grades and styles, and 
costs no more than the ordinary, unguaran- 
teed kind, 


We're not afraid to guaran- 


‘ee our harness. 


gether by skilled harness mak- 
Every: stitch is waxed as 


ers. 


It’s made of 


Cottrell Guaranteed Harness has the name 
*Cottrell’® stamiped on the buckle. Ask 
your dealer forit. If he cannot supply you, 
write us for the name of a dealers who can, 


COTTRELL SADDLERY COMPANY 


Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with “Chattanooga’’ hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
erops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
sweet and clean 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
ompany 
Manufacturers 








CHATTANOOGA, . - TENNESSEE. 





Richmond, Virginia 


ur Crops 
On That Bottom Lard 


by putting in surface ditches with this wonderful 
20th CENTURY GRADER 


Four mules and one man will move more 
earth than 40 men with shovels. 
And you can’t break it. 

Once across the field and back, 
makes a ditch that will 
lower the water level 2 ft. 

This machine has a hund- 

red uses on your planta- 

tion. Write fornew 

«atalogue telling how o 

ma e wet lands grow big § 
ps. THE BAK = 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 








Do Your Own Ditching--- 
And Your Neighbors’ Too 


You must have drainage ditching and 
so must all the other farmers round- 
about you. Why not do your own and 
your. neighbors’ ditching and make it 
psy you a handsome profit. All you 
need is a 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


This machine will cut 100 to 150 rods 
of ditch a day---ditch that is clean cut, 
straight, uniform size and perfect to 
grade. 











As soon as the farmers around you 


have seen how the Buckeye does the | 


work they will want you to-do their 


ditching. You can make $15 to $18 a | 


day. That’s net profit---that’s what 
hundreds of Buckeye owners are mak- 
ing. 

The Buckeye cuts the hardest ground 
finely. lt lays the dirt evenly alon 
the sides of the trench, so that bac 
filling takes very little time. You can 
operate the Buckeye the year round 
and it will prove a day in and a day out 
money maker for you. 


Write for full information 
and free catalog 61--today 


THE BUCKEYE TRACTION 
DITCHER COMPANY 
Findlay, Ohio. 


—€D7/£ASPINWALL— 


The First Successful Potato Planter 
and Today the Leader 

Absolutely certain and accurate. 

Only one person needed to oper- 

ateit. Team and driver all thatare 

required. Six Iron Hands drop 

the seed in every hill 

and everyseediscover- 

ed. No changing or ad- 

justing of pickers for different ‘“¥ 

sizes of seed. Distances of plant- 

ing from nine to thirty inches or 

mrore. easily regulated. Corn 

Planter Attachment for planting corn, peas Or 

beans orsowing ensilage; alsoan Attachment 

for putting in commercial fertilizer. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Company 


610 Sabin Street Jackson, Michigan 
-- PLANTERS -- SPRAYERS -- DIGGERS -- SORTERS 
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THE TRUST 


cK RY 
ROCK X RYE 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot--makes you 
happy. It’s a_ man’s size re 
from the Piedmont section o 
orth Carolina, Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROS., Inc., 
WINSTON-SALEM N, G. 








AN HONEST INDEPENDENT CLEAN NEWSPAPER 


SPRINGFIELD 
REPUBLICAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles) 








Daily (Morning), $8; Sunday $2; 
Weekly, $1 a Year. 











These saws will or 
and rip posta and | 
rock shaft pre ge and as- 
sures easy runt rigid. Write 
today for catalog, low prices and trial offer. 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
Box 65, New Holland, Pa. 
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| bottoms and contour of the hills 
| a gradual bend. 














_ Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a iittle 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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DIGGING A DITCH WITH DYNAMITE. 


How a Creek Bottom, too Miry for Cultivation, Was Redeemed 
at a Small Cost—Some Advantages of Ditching With Dynamite. 


By Allan Nicholson, Union, South Carolina, 


ITCHING with dynamite is ‘‘the 
D thing’’ when quick work is to be 

done, labor is scarce, economy 
is considered and all around benefits 
are sought, 

This statement is based on actual 
experience, for having a piece of val- 
uable bottom land which last sum- 
mer could not be cultivated at all be- 
cause frequent rains made it so miry 
that no plowing could be done, caus- 
ed the writer to seek a way by which 
such valuable land would not be al- 
lowed to be idle another season, and 
yet the work be done as cheaply as 
possible. 

The trouble with the bottom was 
that an old creek ran through it in a 


In another section of 
land was a dry sandy loam, and in 
this only one stick, weighing half a 
pound, was placed to each hole, which 
were three feet apart and the same 
depth, and 50 shot off at a time. 

About 100 feet was through land 
seamed with rock, and here one and 
a half sticks were used to the hole, 
which were the same distance apart, 
but four feet deep, and on this sec- 
tion the best immediate results were 
observed. 

With the hope of being able to do 
grading on part of the land, and thus 
utilize teams that were standing idle 
at the time, sufficient dynamite for 
the whole line of ditching was not 


550 feet the 














A DITCH DUG WITH DYNAMITE. 





zigzag, serpentine fashion, the water 
jumping the banks and washing 
sluices through the land whenever 
there were heavy rains, with the re- 
sult that the land was badly damag- 
ed, and there was no certainty of 
crops being raised even if planted. 

To change conditions and make the 
12 or 15 acres in the bottoms pro- 
duce corn enough for the farm, it 
was decided to make an entirely new 
creek bed following the edge of the 
in 
To do this required 
a ditch 1550 feet long and it was de- 
cided to have this from three to four 
feet deep and 12 feet wide. 

As labor was very scarce and high, 
dynamite was sought as a solution of 
the problem, and by means of it the 
ditch was made according to forego- 
ing specifications, at a cost of $198.65 
for dynamite and and $8 
labor. 


To zo 


fuzes, for 
had a 
feet. 
oft 
three 
not 


ditch 
12 


rows 


the 
length 


into detail; 
fall in its entire 
Along its whole 
dynamite were placed 
feet apart, being 
opposite each other, and 
by this over-lapping method to clear 
the dirt out of the ditch 


of 
course two 
in 
made 


holes 


so as to 


more effee 
most 
the of the ditch, 
over the surrounding 
little falls back 


of dirt clear 
ters it evenly 
ground, and but 
the diteh. 

Of this about 900 feet 
blue clay, which 
horses mules 
In this 
placed three feet apart 
and two and a half 
made vertically, instead of at 
gle, with the 
hole 


SCal- 
into 


was through 
was so miry that 
would sink to their 
section holes 
each 


deep, 


or 
bellies. were 
on 


feet 


row 
being 
an 
Into 
half sticks, or 
pound. 10) per 
which is a form of 
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were placed, and from 25 
were shot off at one time 
No. 4 reliable battery 


connected 300 feet 


to 320 holes 


the use of a 
which 


to was 


wire. 


of 


purchased at first, and this was a 
mistake for when the grading was 
attempted it was found that the wa- 
ter was not over ten inches below the 
surface of the ground, and the scrape 
could not get up the mud well, 
more dynamite had to be ordered, de- 
laying the work. If the entire line 
had been shot off as rapidly as possi- 
ble and the water turned in, it would 
have let the loose dirt be washed out 
immediately. As it there were 
several heavy rains before the dyna- 
mite came, which settled the dirt to 
a certain extent. Nevertheless at the 
time the water was turned in the 
ditch was from eight to 14 feet wide, 
and three to five feet deep, but with- 
in the past few months the water has 
washed it out until it is now from 
four six feet deep, and 12 to 16 
feet wide, and this without employ- 
ing any physical labor except two 
hands, who at odd times have put in 
about a week each at an 


3S $9, even off 


so 


was, 


to 


expense of 

say, the banks 

and bends. 
As to the 


account 


or to 

exact 
my shows 
400 pounds of 


the 
was 


ditch 
bought 
foreite at 
and 1150 
at .a of per 106 
This is the actual at a special 
introductory price, tho it is necessary 
to make an investment of $30 for one 
No. 4 reliable battery, and $4 for 300 
feet of leading 
latter items should not be charged in 
full the of that ditch, as 
they can be used in dynamiting other 
ditebes and stumps. 

(As stated the advantages of 
ing with dynamite are that it 
done much more rapidly than by 
hand. even if a of labor 
can be at which is  prool 
enough that 
is the way to ditch 
look at it. and 

consideration every- 
who will the 
with the cost of ditch- 
ing in their community, will see that 
it is not only more satisfactory in 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 


sults, but in actual saving y 
Besides the rapidity of the work 
and the saving of labor the effect of 
the dynamite was splendid for the 
land, because it loosened the soi] 
both below and above, causing the 
land to drain out quickly on top, 
while the water in the creek keeps 
washing it deeper than had it 
done with pick and shovel. 
Instead of a miry bottom, where 
animals could not stand, much less 
work, last year, there is now (June 
12, 1913,) a broad expanse of dry 
and level land on which is a splendid 
stand of corn, and many conservative 
farmers who have seen it say it 
should produce from 60 to 75 and 


FARMER: 


of money 


been 


probably 100 bushels per acre. 


Piedmont Virginia Farmers Going 
Forward. 

eo F. B. Kegley, who has been 

traveling recently in the Pied- 

mont counties of Virginia, writes en- 

thusiastically of the progress 

farmers are making. We quote: 

“The observer who says there is 
not an awakening of the rural popu 
lation here does not know whereof 
he speaks. 

“More people sow crimson clover 
and cowpeas than would be expected 
in this mountain climate, and alfalfa 
patches dot the roadside of many val- 
leys. It is no surprise to find a num- 
ber of farm papers, a 
two, a daily newspaper, 
dispensable county 
family reading table. 

“There are few families that can 
not tell you about the high yields of 
corn Corn Club boys are making, 
and about the dangers of germ dis 
eases that so mysteriously play hay 
oc with their lives. It is not uneom 
mon to see rams and motor wheels 
at the springs along the road ana 
windmills and engines at the wells 
on the hilis. And I am never sur- 
prised to find a complete water and 
light plant in any rather new-looking 
house on any well-kept farm. 
who can’t have macadam re ds will 
soon get interested enough make 
good dirt ones, and such iniplements 
as King drags. may yet ; 
common use.” 
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Better Drainage Nee¢. |. 
ITH the present drainage 
of northeastern Nort! Carolina, 
the water carries the fert .ity in it off 
to the open ditches, then a\ay 
er. Tile drainage not only takes the 
water off but the air passes back 
through the tile into the soil and loos- 
ens up and sweetens the soil. In this 
way it gives double benefit to the soil 
which the present 
gzive, In farming drained land 
it is a good plan work across the 
ditches as much as possible. 

The depth to put in tile is two and 
one-half feet on level land. On roll- 
ing land depth varies according 
the object sought 
cate deeper. I think as near two feet 
be gotten about right, as 1 
would prefer them a little closer than 
100 deep so the Vy will act quicker in a 
very wet time and save a crop where 
the deeper would let some of the crop 
damage at the farthest point between 
them. The distance apart to put the 
tile ditches varies according to leach 
ing the soil. A distance ‘is 
from 20 30 vards. 

by: EP. 

Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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[| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








THIS WEEK’S PRIZE LETTER. 


Saving Money to Buy a Pony. 


I THINK the farm is a happy place 
for little girls to live. I like to 

play with the little pigs and calves 
and chickens. I have to help raise 
them, too. I have two calves and 
nobody feeds them but me. When 
they get fat I am going to sell them 
and put the money in the bank. I 
will give the tenth of it to missions. 

I already have some money in the 
bank, most of it I made myself by 
picking cotton or selling things I 
raised. I have a bank book of my 
own and when I get enough of money 
I will buy a pony. 

Papa says that if I spend my mon- 
ey for candy and chewing gum, I 
can’t see any good from it; but if I 
save it till I get a lot of it, then I 
can buy something that I can enjoy 
for a long time 

MARY AGNES COLEMAN. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 





From Maryland. 


' AM a New York State boy who has 

lived here on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland a little more than a 
year. We own a farm two and one- 
half miles south of Salisbury, on the 
State macadamized road. 

I am 11 years old, and in the sev- 
enth grade, which is the highest in 
the grammar school. Next year I 
will be in the high school. I ride my 
bicycle to school each day and find it 
very easy over the hard stone road. 

Our county fair is held each year 
in Salisbury, and this year in the 
Children’s Department they gave pre- 
miums for map drawing. My map of 
South America won first prize, which 
was one dollar. 

My mama and papa belong to the 
Grange, and I hope to join as soon as 
I am old enough. Last spring the 
Grange held Children’s Day and near- 
ly all the children did something. I 
recited, and my little sister sang. We 
all had ice cream and cake, and a 
lovely time. 

My brother Robert is eight, and 
we help papa all we can each morn- 
ing and evening, before and after 
school, and during vacation. I har- 
rowed with the team, and some day 
soon I hope to be big enough so I can 
plow with them too. 

We have a gasoline engine to saw 
the firewood with, and we grind feed 
and shred fodder with it, too. Itisa 
five horse-power. We have a small- 
er one to run the washing machine, 
for mother, and also the corn sheller 
and will soon have it pumping the 
water. 


We have a Scotch Collie dog for a. 


pet, and Papa has given us a little pig 
to raise for ourselves, and we have a 
Guernsey heifer calf, that we call 
June as that is the month of her 
birthday. 
GEORGE STEELE. 
Salisbury, Md. 


en | 


A Pet Crow. 


WONDER how many of the boys 

and girls of The Progressive 

Farmer have ever had any experience 
with young crows. 

There are a great many old crows 
that build in a wood back of my 
home from year to year. So one day 
in May, two years ago, some of my 
little friends and I went crow hunt- 
ing. We found a nest with two un- 
feathered crows in it. 

As crows are a great nuisance and 
plague to the farmers, we did not 
feel any misgivings in robbing the 





nest. We took them home I named 
mine Ikey. The cat was a great en- 
emy to Ikey and caused him many 


sad moments, I am sure, for whenev- 
er Ikey would see him, he would call 
out in sharp, shrill tones “Caw, 
caw,” until I would come and drive 
the cat away. 

Ikey would stand on one foot and 
eat out of my hand. After he had a 





plenty he would bow his head, which 
was to say, “‘thank you.” 
such a sensible fellow, I intended to 
teach him how to dance, also many 
other tricks, when he was taken sick 
and died. 
EVELYN MAE WILSON. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 





How Rice is Raised. 


N MAY we plant the rice, and when 
it is about four or five inches, we 
start pumping water on it. We pump 
till the middle of September. And 
when it is all ripe we let the water 
all off in ditches. When it gets dry 
we cut it with two binders. Six mules 
pull each binder, and still we have a 
gasoline engine on each which runs 
the binder. We have 160 acres of 
our own rice. We are cutting our 
rice now. We have two kinds of rice, 
Honduras and Japan. I am a farmer 
girl 13 years old. We get the Pro- 
gressive Farmer and I like to read it. 
It is a dandy farm paper. I go to 
school and am in the seventh grade. 
I help my mamma in the kitchen and 
do other work outdoors. I milk sev- 
en to ten cows every morning and ev- 
ening, and I take the milk to the 
dairy every morning. Also take the 
dinner at noon to the rice field ev- 
ery day for the men that shock rice. 
Stuttgart, Ark. ANNA. PAPAN. 


An Accomplished Young Cook. 


OKE County had her first County 

Commencement last spring, and 
had reading, all ages, and I read 
third best. They also had a contest 
on cake, girls any age, the girl that 
had best was about 12 years old, and 
the next best about 18 and I had next 
best, I am nine years old. 

My step mother is good to me and 
is teaching me to cook. We make 
bread time about. I can make cake, 
biscuits, and desserts, and a meal of 
most any kind. Mother went off 
this fall and last fall and Papa and 1 
kept house. She would have gotten 
a cook but I wanted to do it. 

I have a garden in mother’s. I 
have tomatoes, okra, beans, and col- 
lards in it now. I also have a sweet 
potato and corn patch, and I did have 
a watermelon patch. 

IRENE DOWNER. 

Red Springs, N. C. 





In the Cattle Business. 


I AM a little boy 14 years old. My 
father is a farmer and he takes 
The Progressive Farmer. We all en- 
joy reading it. I always read all the 
letters. I surely like to read them, 
so I thought I would write and tell 
you about my cow. 

Her name is Bertie. My dear old 
grandmother gave me a little 
five years ago and now she is a 
and has raised two calves. The 
est one is a steer two years old. 
When he gets a little larger I° will 
sell him and put the money in the 
bank. The youngest calf is a little 
heifer. I am going to keep her. I 
think a lot of my cows, for I like 
cows, and then [ think most of mine 
because the first one was a gift from 
grandma. PHIL GOFF. 

Newbern, Fla. 


A Little Farmer Girl. 

W Kk HAVE ten head of cattle and 

are milking four of them. Their 
names are Lep, Snowball, Maud, But- 
terfly, Daisy and Bessie. Most of 
them are gentle and I hardly ever 
run from them. I can milk some, 
while brother, who is 12, milks very 
well. The boys generally bring them 
from the pasture. 


We also have ducks, chickens and |! 


turkeys. 
ducklings. 
call them. 


I have four small Muscovy 
They know me 


School has started now but I do| 


not expect to forget the letters every 
week. RUBY HENDRICKS. 
West Point, Miss. 


As he was | 





calf | 
cow | 
old- | 


when I! 
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you 
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The Youths 


Companion 
as it is to-day? 


Improved and broadened in 
its scope. Enlarged by the 
addition of a Special Family 


Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page and Chil- 





EDiI1i 


FREE TO JAN., 1914 
Cat this out and send it with $2.00 for The 
Companion for 1914, and we will send 
all the issues for e remaining 
weeks of 1913 and The Youth’s Compan- 
ion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 












dren’s Page. Great serial stories, 
250 short stories. A remarkable 
Editorial Page. Current Events 
and Science. A wealth of variety 
and quality, and all of it the best. 


Illustrated Announcement for 1914 free on request. 





Remember—52 Times a Year, not 12 
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genuine asphalt roofing, applied 


out cement. 





When you want all the buildin 
the farm waterproofed to stay—cover them with this. 


Genasco gives real resistance to snow, rain, sun, wind, heat, 
cold, and fire; and the Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs seams with- 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
Look for the hemisphere trademark. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing 











gs on 


with the Kant-leak Kleet. 


Mineral or smooth surface. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisca 
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a tirely free fromd 
It is 
And for durability—read this: 


point in any way. 


never had any trouble with them. 











B ficial glow, and lights up without any of 


oil, requires cleaning only once a week, and is en- 
a revelation in lighting—healthful, convenient, economical. 


‘‘We are and have been using three Angle 
Lamps bought of you fourteen years ago—very fine and as good as ever, 


In writing for large catalog (illustrated) please mention No. 20. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 244-246 West 23rd Street, New York City 


There’s Something Wrong Unless 
The Light Is An ANGLE LAMP, 
BECAUSE—it turns night into day in 


thousands of homes, gives a light that’s 
nearer to sunshine than any other arti- 











the faults of a lamp—positively no under- 
shadow. Wo heat, smoke, or odor. 


Gives 16 hours of light on one quart of 


anger. Itcan'texplode—it will not disap- 


We 




























Fastest, best mill made 


= 


Capacity HUSTLER 
mie” 5 SAW MILL ph = pede HOURS 
Backache 






x durable, light run. 
M }, ning, has Hustler vari- 
nd able belt feed, 


and dogs, 
wire cable 
: drive. 
SAOLEM IRON WORKS 
306 S. Liberty St. 
wrinatan-Salem. H.C. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable Wood 


SAV 


Guaranteed 1 year. Cheapest and best 
only $10 saw to whieh ripping table 
can be added. Operates easily. Get 
catalogue now and save money. No 
m 


iddteman’s profit, 
& Zook Co., box 5 ,Bellevilie, Pa. 






Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
part. Send posta’ today 





















BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timbes 
with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it easter. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog No A 63 Showing Low Prico and 
i jails ‘rom thousands. First order 

FOLDING SAWING MACH 

161 West Harrison St. 


ADMIRAL POWER. 
HAY PRESS on 


Names. * 
Aes 
—_ . “ 
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Next Time 
You Go To Town 


be sure to get a good supply of Velva, that master 
syrup of them all. Then you'll have the a spread 
for batter cakes, muffins and biscuits. ou can’t 


imagine anything so good as 


with the true syrup flavor and real nourishment. 
Be sure to ask your grocer for Velva in the red or 
green label cans. The red is pure ribbon cane syrup 
With the addition of corn syrup to temper the flavor. 
The green is pure ribbon cane syrup without the 
addition of anything—or anything taken out. It’s 
made right on the plantation and canned by us under 

sanitary conditions. The first can will 


certainly bring you back for more. 


Send for free booklet of cooking 
and candy-making recipes. 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd. 


New Orleans 


DAUGHTER CAN COMPETE WITH MOTHER! 


If a Range is Judged by the Work it Does 
The Princess Rules the Kitchen. 


Meals on time, at less cost, in more comfort, are some 
of the PRINCESS’ features. Look for this name. 





COPPER-BEARING 


Tt means that there is no better Range on earth in 
any particular, while patented features found no- 
where else, doubles its value to you. 


Note these features. Mate- 
rial—copper bearing iron. Re- 
tains heat. Maintains even 
temperature, Cooks evenly. 
Less fuel. More durable. Ab- 
solutely dependable. 


Some real facts. Princess 
kitchen is a cool kitchen. Ash- 
es in theoven impossible. Trip- 
ple bottom. No heated pipe in 
sight. Handy warming closets. 
Instant hot water. 


*"Ask the cook.”” 
If your dealer hasn’t a PRINCESS, write us. 


Allen Manufacturing Company, 
Nashville, Tenn, 



































A WONDERFUL LABOR SAVER 


Have spotless With the four 





\ Double the life of your new stoves. 

« Mako your old, cracked or warped stoves 

6 almost as good as new, by putting in the 
\4K @ now, pliable, inexpensive 


floors. 




























attachments of the Four-in-One } : PLASTIC STOVE LINING 
every bit of worl is done standing : \ ij} e Comes in soft bricks, can be cut, bent or pressed 
and every corner is reached. Hands Wazdu4 e into place like pt ’ Har when fire starts 
do noé toush the water. i . Hugs the iron I et back 
Agevts make Big Profits on Quick Sates. ao apace p . 
. : =e wf 

Covered comp ly by a broad guaran pal fl ~ x pce one Beane Saf te 

Write for sample. $1.50 prepaid. United Stetes »ady d in 69,000 stov 








: , cs. 
Order from th oT loney back if not pleased. 


RM 
PLASTIC STOVE LINING CO.,1339W. 35th St., Chicago, Hi. 














f ciamx a oupne MFG. CO., Dept. B Worcester,Mass. “4 1n} 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








OUR FARM WOMEN. 








SCHOOL. 





LD Hezekiah leaned hard on his 
hoe 
And squinted long at Eben, his 
lank son. 
silence shrilled 
Day was done, 
And, row on dusky row, 
Tall bean poles ribbed with dark the 
gold-bright afterglow. 
Eben stood staring: ever, one by one, 
The tendril tops turned ashen as they 
flared. 
Still Eben stared. 


O 


The with crickets. 


* * * There is grandeur in the stone 
wall’s birth, 
And in the sweat that spills 
From rugged toil its sweetness; 
for wild young wills 
There is no dew of wonder, but stark 
dearth, 


yet 


In one old man who hoes his long 
bean rows, 
And only hoes, 
Old Hezekiah turned slow on his 
heel, 
He touched his son. * * * “Son, 


9 


how is’t ye feel? 
What are ye starin’ on—a gal?” <A 


ray 
Flushed Eben from the fading after- 
glow: 
Ile dropped his hoe. 
He dropped his hoe, but sudden 
stooped again 
And raised it where it fell. Nothing 


he spoke, 
But bent his knee and—crack! 

handle broke, 
Splintering. With glare of pain 
He flung the pieces down, and stamp- 

ed upon them; then— 
Like one who leaps out naked from 
his cloak— 

“Here, come back! Where 

are ye bound—-you fool?” 

He cried—‘‘To school!’’ * * 


the 


Ran. 


Blackcoated, Eben took the barefoot 
trail, 

Holding with wary hand his Sunday 
boots, * * * 


All day he hastened like the fiying 
cloud 
Breathless above him, big with 


dreams, yet dumb. 

* * * At last, where thro’ the pine- 
tops bowed 

The sun, it rose!—His heart. beat like 
a drum. 

There, there 
prophecy: 

The Academy! 


it rose—his tower of 


They learn to live who learn to con- 
template, * * * 
All his life long he had watched the 


great hills roll 

Their shadows, tints and sheens 

By sun-—and moonrise; yet the bane 
of hoeing beans, 

And round of joyless chores, his fath- 
er’s toll, 

Blotted their beauty; nature was as 
naught: 

He had never thought. 


But now he climbed 
castle tower 
And knocked. Ah, well then for his 
after-fate 

That one of nature’s masters opened 
the gate, 

Where like an April shower 


his boyhood’s 


Live influence quickened ail his 
earth-blind seed to power. 
Strangely his sense of truth grew 

passionate, 
And like a young bull, led in yoke to 
drink, 
He bowed to think. * * * 
Once more old Hezekiah stayed his 
hoe 
To squint at Eben. Silent, Eben 
scanned 


A little roll of sheepskin in his hand, 

While, row on dusky row, 

Tall bean poles ribbed with dark the 
gold-pale afterglow. 

The boy looked up: here was anoth- 
er land! 

Mountain and farm 
beauty flared 

Where Eben stared. 


with mystic 


Stooping, he lifted 


with a furtive 
smile 
Two splintered sticks, and spliced 
them. Nevermore 
His spirit would go beastwise to his 
chore 


Blinded, for even while 

He stooped to the old task, sudden in 
the sunset’s pile * * * 

Came forth with far-borne trumpet- 
ings 

Poets and kings, 

His fellow conquerors, * * * 

So Eben turned 

beans, 

But now, to ballads which his Herds- 
man sung, 
Henceforth he hoed 

with the dung, 
And for his ancient spleens 
Planting new joys, imagination found 
his means. 
At last old Hezekiah loosed his ton- 
gue: 
“Well boy, this school—what has it 
learned ye to know?”’ 
He said: “*To hoe.’ 
—Perey McKaye in 


again to hoe. his 


the dream in 


The Forum. 








HOW TO SLEEP THIS WINTER. 





Winter—Have 


HAVE a question to ask you. It 
seems a queer question and yet 
when you consider it, it is really 


I 


well worth serious thought. It is 
this: do you intend to sleep well this 
winter and come out fresh like the 


leaves in spring, or do you expect to 
crawltout weary and slow like an an- 
imal out of its burrow? 

It depends pretty much on yourseif 
which you do. First, what are you 
going to breathe? Nature’s pure 
dew-laden ozone and oxygen-filled air 
or some second-hand air? It is real- 
ly a fact that there are people who 
would scorn to wear second-hand 
clothes and would become indignant 


were they offered food chewed only 
once, who will yet breathe air that 
has been breathed by three or four 
other people. Of course, there are 
even people who say “night air’ is 
bad, but you can’t talk such things to 
the person who has laid himself 
down with the starry heaven for his 
canopy, the rising sun for his morn- 


ing welcome, and risen with a feeling 











‘of gladness never experienced after 


Don’t Breathe Second-Hand Air—Keep 
Covering 


the Windows 
Light But Warm. 


Up All 


Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


sleeping in a room to which the oxy- 
pen has been sparingly admitted. 

In the sleep the purely mental pro- 
cessesare more or less suppressed but 
the vital processes generally do their 


work more vigorously than in the 
waking state. For instance, the 


functions of digestion and of repair- 
ing the wornout bodily cells are more 
perfectly performed during sleep 
than in waking hours and this needs 
oxygen of which Nature has given wus 
freely. Did you ever see red cheeks 
on the person who sleeps with boun- 
tiful air excluded? 

The fashion of sleeping with one’s 
head to the foot of the bed is very 
sensible as it not only gets the head 
out of the corner but often prevents 
the light shining into the eyes in the 


morning. 


The Best Sort of Bed and Mattress. 
the bed, 


N want to use those we have; but iz 


buying the iron bed 
cheap and easily kept clean. I bs 
lieve in being economical on beds 


OW as to of course we 


new Is 


ones, 
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and wildly extravagant on springs 
and mattresses and proper coverings. 
They last for a lifetime and we spend 
one-third of our time in sleep, and 
what in the world are we working for 
day in and day out anyway if our en- 
ergy is not worth the accessories for 
a grand perfect snooze every night? 

There is no one spring absolutely 
superior to all others, but the woven 
wire with spiral supports seems to 
come nearest perfection. 

The hair mattress is considered 
best, but don’t pay your money for 
one unless you have the privilege of 
ripping the end to see that it is hair. 
Awhile ago a friend of mine said to 
the merchant, “I’m going to buy it if 
it is all hair as you say, so why need 
you mind my looking?’ She did 
look and the merchant was as aston- 
ished as she to find a thick layer of it 
nothing but shoddy. 

The various advertised mattresses 
of the type of the Ostermoor have, I 
believe, proven themselves to be all 
that is claimed for them. We are al- 
most sure to get a good one if from 
a reliable merchant or through an 
advertisement in a publication that 
we know to be honest and discrimin- 
ating. 


How to Stay Warm. 


OW as to how to be warm. 

Wouldn’t you think instinct would 
tell us not to confuse weight with 
warmth? But it does not seem to do 
so. 

First, we must have warmth from 
beneath. The mattress is made por- 
ous in a degree for sanitary reasons. 
There are those of us who confess to 
a fondness for the old unsanitary 
feather mattress, but, barring that, a 
good warm blanket between mattress 
and lower sheet will keep many a 
man from saying uncomplimentary 
things about the climate during the 
small hours of the night. Really, if 
the only consideration were warmth 
we would dispense with sheets; but 
because they protect the blankets 
which are hard to wash and because 
cotton absorbs moisture, we need one 
above and one below. Many people 
do not have them long or wide 
enough. 


Second, the covering must be light 
in weight. Why bear burdens that 
are unnecessary? Let the lovely but 
heavy old quilts be used for couch 
covers, etc. A few years ago a num- 
ber of us tried an experiment at the 
request of a manufacturer and slept 
and slept comfortably several zero 
nights with a cotton sheet, a paper 
quilt and an eiderdown cover, the 
total weight for each bed covering 
being less than three pounds. 

Over the sheet the ideal thing is a 
loosely woven wool blanket or two 
and over that something cotton. 
Wool, you know, is a non-conductor 
of heat and cold when dry but loses 
efficiency when damp. The damp- 
ness of the body escapes through the 
meshes of the wool to the cotton 
which absorbs it. We have some 
manufacturers who are putting a 
loosely woven wool blanket on the 
market at a definite and reasonabie 
price. If you want blankets, investi- 
gate them at leisure. 


“Break Away From Custom and Be 
Comfortable.” 


OW if you want quilts “with form 
and without substance” like the 
village dandy, just save all the fine 
soft feathers from hen and duck and 
goose and enclose them between two 
thicknesses of some light material 
like silkaline and catch them togeth- 
er about every six inches. The result 
is a quilt that is warm, light, cheap 
and easily washed. 
The typical white bedspread is 
heavy and should be thrown back at 
night. 


Break away from custom and just 
be comfortable. If your feet get cold 
make some eiderdown bed slippers 
that come up well above the ankles. 
If your head gets cold, wear a cozy 
night-cap and don’t let anyone laugh 
you out of it. It is more sensible 


than closing the window. Let every- 
thing about the bed and room be— 


“To tired limbs and over-busy thoughts. 
Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness.” 





Prizes for Best Letters on Woman 
Suffrage. 


OMETIME ago we said that we 
would be willing to publish two 


articles on suffrage, one for and one | 


against the cause. Since there seems 
to be so much interest in the subject 
we will select the best that arrives 
before the first of the year and give 
a prize of $2.50 for the one best let- 
ter on each side. Remember this tho: 


“I -elieve’ and “I don’t believe’’. 


are not reasons. 

A number of letters have said, 
“I’m against it because of what that 
awful Mrs. Pankhurst has done.” I 
cannot refrain from saying that just 
as Carrie Nation did not in any way 
concern the principles of prohibition, 
so does Mrs. Pankhurst not affect the 
real right or wrong of suffrage. 


Therefore let us leave her out of the) 


question. 





What are You Doing for Your 
Sunday School? 


HE Sunday school is one of the 

greatest factors in a rural com- 
munity or in fact, in any community. 
What are you doing for it? Almost 
any thinking up-to-date man will teil 
you that he believes in the Sunday 
school; that it is doing a great work, 
etc; that he would not have it done 
away with for anything, but what 
is his life to it? If it is so useful, 
what is he doing to make it success- 
ful? If it is good for his child’s life 
is it not good for his own? About 
80 per cent of our church members 
come in the church through the in- 
strumentality of the Sunday school. 
Is it not worth while? The father 
who stays at home all day Sunday, 
lazying about in his dirty clothes and 
takes no interest in this great factor 
for the community’s good, need not 
be surprised if his boys do not have 
the highest purposes and ideals in 
life. He, as far as his ability goes 
and his life touches, is to that extent 
responsible for the success or failure 
of this great cause. What is your 
life to it, a critic, or a helper, a hin- 
derer or a worker? 

CLEM T. IVEY. 
Barnesville, Ga. 





Plan for a Book Club. 


THINK this is a good plan for or- 

ganizing a reading club that may 
prove of worth to a community. 

All who join the club bring with 
them a good book in which the own- 
er’s name is written. The members 
then appoint a librarian. Every one 
reads her own book first and then 
has the privilege of reading all the 
others at the small cost of her own 
book. 

The library can be enlarged at any 
time in the way it was organized. 
After the books are all read they are 
returned to their owners. 

MRS. ALVIN SMITH. 

Winfield, Ga. 





Mayor Gaynor’s Advice to the 
Unmarried. 
HE late Mayor Gaynor, of New 
York was a very remarkable let- 
ter writer, and since his death many 
of his letters have been published. 
This is.one to a woman asking the 
recipe for happiness in marriage: 
“You are looking for happiness in 
the wrong direction. I do not think 
there is any man living who would 
suit you. If you want to be really 
happy for the rest of your life, work 
for the happiness of others and for- 
get yourself.”’ 

To a man who asked the Mayor to 
find him a wife, he wrote: ‘‘There are 
plenty of girls who would fill your 
description right out in Minneapolis, 
where you live. Just pluck up cour- 
age to go right up to them and tell 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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A Girl who asks— 
“May I trim your Hat?” 
And free of charge 


She trims thousands of hats every 
year. She does nothing else, in 
fact. So far she has trimmed and 
made over some five thousand old 
hats, and made them look like new. 
She learned howto doit inNew York, 
Paris and Philadelphia. And she 
does it by mail and without charge. 


She is the Millinery Editor of 7he 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and thou- 
sands of girls and women have 
learned to rely upon her to make 
a hat last more than one season, 
and to tell them what to do with a 
hat that is too good to throw away. 
In addition she answers questions 
relative to the dressing of the hair. 


She does it in part each month in 
The Ladies’? Home Journal, but her 
greatest work is done by mail, in 
personal letters, full, comprehen- 
sive, and directly helpful to the 
individual need. Her work is 
part of the personal service that 
the magazine gives to its readers, 
and that has made it a living, 
human institution that goes beyond 
print and paper and reaches out a 
helpful hand of actual service. A 
booklet, entitled ** The Story of 
600,000 Invisible Hands,’ tells some- 
thing about this service. A postal- 
card request will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


> 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company 
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T IS an excellent motto adopted by a United 
Farm Women’s Club in Catawba County, N. C.: 





WE STAND FOR PROGRESS. 
We Fall Down, But We Get Up. 











One of their revised version signs is also worth 
reprinting: ‘‘A bottle of patent medicine on the 
mantlepiece is more a sign of death in the family 
than a screech-owl on the window-sill at night.” 





N OUR Thanksgiving issue last year we printed 
a Thanksgiving sermon prepared especially for 
that issue of The Progressive Farmer by Rev. Dr. 
John BE. White of Atlanta, one of the most eminent 
Baptist preachers in the Southern States. For 
this year’s Thanksgiving issue, we are extremely 
fortunate in having a sermon prepared especially 
for our readers by Rev. Dr. John A. Rice, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, one of the most eminent Methodist 
preachers in the country. Dr. Rice is a native of 
South Carolina and began his ministry in the Pal- 
metto State since which time he has served in 
Montgomery, New Orleans and Fort Worth. 


T ISN’T often we print a poem as long as the 

one we are running this week; but we feel that 
the space taken up with ‘‘School” is well filled. 
If only parents and teachers could realize that the 
homely, everyday tasks of life can be made either 
dull and wearisome, or fine and uplifting to chil- 
dren simply by the spirit in which the children are 
taught to approach the tasks, the world would at 
once begin to blossom into new beauty all about 
us and labor and life would become infinitely more 
efficient and more purposeful. Happy indeed is 
the boy who is taught to hoe, or to perform any 
other task, by a father or a friend who sees be- 
yond the routine of the work and its present profit, 
and beholds it as a worthy part of the great 
scheme of life—as a thing to be done well be- 
cause it is a useful and therefore a noble thing 
to do. 








MOST interesting marketing experience is the 

Farmers’ Exchange which the Union, South 
Carolina, Chamber of Commerce is trying to in- 
troduce to facilitate the marketing of produce and 
the interchange of commodities in the county. A 
large black board is placed on one of the busiest 
corners of the city and divided into a ‘‘Will Sell’ 
and a “Will Buy” side. Writing of a recent 
‘Warmers’ Day” in Union a Progressive Farmer 
correspondent says: 


“Farmers who had anything to sell from 
eggs to cattle or who were in the market for 
anything from oats to second-hand machin- 
ery, wrote their bids or offers on the proper 
side of the board together with the price and 
their name. In this way hundreds of farm- 
ers passing by had their attention called to 
the needs of their most distant neighbors and 
trades were consummated to the benefit of 
both parties.” 





FTEN a farmer tells us something in private 

conversation richly worth while and which he 
acknowledges he would have written up for The 
Progressive Farmer, only he is nothing of a writer. 
The fact is, the sort of language we want for The 
Progressive Farmer is exactly the language a 
farmer would use in talking to his nearest neigh- 
bor—the same simple, homespun, every-day words 
tho the grammar may need correcting a bit in our 
office. The advice the late Mayor Gaynor gave on 
writing deserves to be remembered by everybody 
who writes for newspapers. He said: 


“The trouble with most writers and speak- 
ers is that they are all the time ’trying!’ 
Don’t try—just write or say what you mean. 
Naturally you may ornament it a little with 


nice phrases here and there, but do not try to. 
If you do, ;ou spoil it. Let your mind be un- 
ambitious c-d content, and then you will bet- 
ter express yourself.”’ 





i a foolish idea prevalent among small farm- 
ers in the South that if a man is taking one 
newspaper, he does not need others. Still these 
same farmers would be greatly exercised if they 
went home to dinner tomorrow and found nothing 
to eat but pie, or nothing but sweet potatoes, or 
nothing but wheat cakes. The body must have 
variety in its food and so must the mind. We 
again repeat that every farmer should take $5 
worth of papers a year for each horse he works, 
and buy $5 worth of books each year for each 
horse he works. If you spend less than $10 per 
horse a year to provide intellectual food for your- 
self and your family, you are not doing your duty 
by them. 





. Time for Farmers to Investigate Cotton 
Marketing. 


AFFNEY, 13%; Marion, 12%! A difference 
of seven-eighths of a cent a pound or $4.37 
per bale, in cotton of the same grade on the 

same day, between the same hours, in two towns 
of about the same size in the same State! 

That’s the story contained in reports furnished 
The Progressive Farmer by the secretaries of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the towns referred to 
for Monday, November 38, between the*hours of 10 
and 2, in response to a special request sent out 
from our, office—a story calculated indeed to make 
all cotton growers “‘sit up and take notice.” 

Why such a wide difference, the same day, in the 
price of cotton of the same grade in any two towns 
whatever? And more especially, why any such 
difference in two towns so. near the same size in 
the same State? And shall the conditions that 
make such a difference possible continue to exist? 
These are vital questions to the farmers of the 
Carolinas and every other cotton-growing State. 

There were just eighteen replies to our request 
for cotton prices, as shown by the following table 
in which “M.” stands for middling; ‘‘G. M.’’ good 
middling, and ‘‘S. M.” strict middling: 

COTTON PRICES THE SAME DAY. 











M G M. Ss. M. 

CORTE i Se cceccccacccctucsegccasl ER Jocecsdccesiccaenesens 
AMOCTHOIy Ss (Ci oo 55.e5o5 escapes) 1S 1334 1334 
UE OEBIOING Oi. aipigencacccapdene 18% 13% 133% 
EE Cl can ahpeciccnasouanceuctnnmasesnee bees deneda 13% 
PS era re eee 13 7-16 13 11-16 | 1334 
SUSPAN DUT 9. Cio isecccecnsnn 5-5; 13% 13% 13% 
EES AES 7 a eee 13% 13% 13% 
Wilmington, N. C..-..------ paagnace (5 lle EOE “| ee ~sceecce 
WARNING Os cacccnaweccancucanecenf Lie 13% 1334 
RR oinidd wacankae sanders 13:30 13:30 13: 
OHO Cinncsceapencocsecannse-] Lig 13% 138% 
No OE a ae a a a 13% 13% 13% 
Burlington, N. 134 enn ccasee|=---ssens 
Statesville, N. C. 13 1334 13445 
Bennettsville, S TOG?” Vesooesoeas A, 
Florence, S. C 13 13% 134 
Goldsboro, N. |, i es eles 134 
Marion, S. C sae | 13% 13% 134 

















Additional disclosures made by a comparison of 
the above table are that Gaffney, and Anderson, 
ranked first, with Wadesboro second, and Rock 
Hill third, in the prices paid for cotton the day of 
our investigation; that Spartanburg, less than 
thirty miles from Gaffney with many cotton mill 
smokestacks visible every mile between the two 
cities paid from one-half to one-fourth cent less 
for the cotton sold in her local market that day; 
that Wilmington, a large seaport town, paid only 
one-eighth cent more than Burlington, a small in- 
terior town; that Bennettsville, the county seat 
of the best cotton-growing county in South Caro- 
lina, paid from one-eighth to one-fourth cent less 
than Conway, the capital of the ‘‘independent re- 
public” of Horry; that Goldsboro and Statesville 
paid three-fourths cent less per pound for mid- 
dling than Gaffney, while Spartanburg, Bennetts- 
ville, Conway, Wilson, and Burlington were one- 
half cent or more less; that in Rock Hill, Burling- 
ton, and Wilmington only one-grade was report- 
ed to us. 

Spots the same day in New York were fourteen 
cents at 2.45, ten points lower than the previous 
day. 

These figures abundantly demonstrate the truth 
of our contention that individual farmers, the 
Farmers’.Union, and other farmers’ organizations 
should all get busy to find out just what are con- 
In Charlotte the 
other day the farmers agreed to pool their cotton 


ditions in their local markets. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


one day and raised the price from thirteen and 
three-quarter cents to fourteen cents—an illustra- 
tion of what united effort can accomplish, 


Are You a Soil-Builder or a Soil-Robber? 


T THIS season, when the crops of one year 

are being harvested and some of the crops of 

the next year are being planted, it would be 
a great thing if every farmer would but take time 
to make a little study of his farming—both plans 
and methods—and try to determine honestly for 
himself whether or not his farming is on the right 
basis. 

We believe it cannot be too often repeated, or 
too strongly stressed, that the great trouble with 
Southern farming, as a whole, is not bad methods 
or careless management, but a fundamentally 
wrong conception of the whole business of farm- 
ing. The average Southern cropper, the average 
Southern land-owner we fear, has the idea that 
farming is merely a matter of raising crops, and 
that each year’s work is largely detached and dis- 
associated from that of the years preceding and 
following it. It is the business of the farmer to 
raise crops; if he raises good crops he is a good 
farmer; if good crops are the general result in 
any particular year, that is a good crop year; 
whatever tends to make the crop on hand larger 
is good farming; whatever does not affect this crop 
is searcely worth bothering with. 

Some such idea as this still holds sway in the 
minds of most farmers, if they may be judged by 
their work—as men generally may be. This no- 
tion is what ails us, and until we get over it we 
are going to be poor farmers, to tend poor lands, 
to make poor crops, to have poor stock and ma- 
chinery and buildings, poor homes and roads and 
schools and churches. 

When—and not until—we realize that farming 
is a continuous work, that one year’s labor and 
crops are bound up with those of the years before 
and after, and that the farmer instead of looking 
only to the season’s end must look ahead two, five, 
twenty years, and consider the final results as well 
as the immediate returns from his farming—not 
until we do this will our agriculture be on a firm 
and enduring basis. 

The foundation of all good farming is the up- 
building of the soil. The man who makes his land 
poorer is a poor farmer, no matter what else he 
may be doing; and our whole system of farming 
has been a soil-robbing system. It is time for a 
change. True, the change is being made, but much 
more slowly than it should be, Naturally, such 
change can only be made by individuals, and un- 
til the number of individual farmers who farm for 
the future exceeds the number of those who think 
not of their land, but only of what they can get 
out of it, we shall be on the wrong track 

For these reasons, we would again urge every 
reader to consider seriously his own farming and 
decide as to whether he is a soil-building or a soil- 
robbing farmer, 

It should not be hard for him to decide. If he 
has planned such rotation of crops as will enable 
him to keep his soil full of vegetable matter; if he 
is using all reasonable methods to prevent injury 
to his land by washing; if he is trying to feed as 
much livestock as possible and to return to his 
land a little more fertility than his crops take from 
it; if he is planning, in short, to make his farming 
a permanent business from which he can reason- 








ably expect increasing returns, and has ceased to 
try to get as much as he can from his farm while 
returning as little as he can to it, he is entitled to 
consider himself a soil-building farmer and to feel 
that he is helping place Southern agriculture on 
the basis of an enduring prosperity. 

And, Mr. Reader, if you are not doing these 
things, but are still engaged in trying to get richer 
while your land gets poorer, it is high time for you 
to stop short in your tracks, right about face, and 
start the other way. 


A Thought for the Week. 


EHARLY all my successes in life are founded on 
previous failures.—Benjamin Disraeli. 
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Saturday, November 15, 1913.] 











EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 








A Ton of Meal for a Ton of Seed. 


GOOD illustration of what can be accom- 
A plished by co-operative marketing is afford- 

ed by the Mecklenburg County, N. C., Farm- 
ers’ Union. Up to five years ago the farmers had re- 
ceived only 1,400 pounds of meal in exchange for 
each ton of seed. The Union farmers then voted 
to hold their seed and to put them back in the 
ground if the mills would not give them a “ton of 
meal for a ton of seed.’’ The non-Union farmers 
decided they would get some of the benefits tho 
Union held out for them, and began holding, too. 
The result was that in about two months time the 
mills surrendered to the farmers’ demands. 

This plan held good for two years, but last year 
the mills took advantage of the farmers’ indiffer- 
ence and reduced to 1,800 pounds the quantity of 
meal they would give in exchange for a ton of 
seed. 

This year, however, the farmers revolted again 
and planned an even more effective pooling ar- 
rangement than before. The Union members be- 
gan consigning their seed to their County Busi- 
ness Agent and he very quickly obtained terms of 
even exchange—“‘‘a ton of meal for a ton of seed”’ 
—from the Mecklenburg mills. 

We would like to know just what are the terms 
of exchange in various sections of the South. 








Stop Gambling in Cotton Futures. 


Ef NOTICE the following statement 
daily paper: 


“Senator Clark of Arkansas, author of the 
rejected cotton futures tax rider to the tariff 
bill, announces that he will reintroduce it at 
the coming regular session as a separate bill. 
Senator Smith and Representative Lever of 
South Carolina will introduce as another bill 
the substitute measure bearing their names 
jointly which received the approval of the 
House. It is said that there will also be 
measures offered by the Progressives to in- 
corporate all crop exchanges under the sys- 
tem of regulation proposed for the cotton ex- 
changes. Apparently the Senate stands op- 
posed to the cotton-tax plan along with the 
various other proposals of this nature, while 
the House is ready to tax cotton futures, if 
none of the rest.” 


in a 


We confess that at first we saw but little definite 
good likely to come from the proposition to tax 
cotton futures, but the more we look into the mat- 
ter, the greater is our interest in it. All wealth 
should go to those who produce wealth and all 
gambling is essentially immoral. If cotton prices 
are high, the farmer should get the benefit of 
them. If low, the manufacturer and buyer of cot- 
ton goods should get the benefit. The speculator 
who neither toils to make the cotton nor spins to 
weave it should not come between them to get any 
of the wealth whatever. 

Moreover, while it may be argued so far as the 
speculators themselves are concerned, that there 
are as many who bull cotton as who bear it, and 
that gains and losses therefore will generally al- 
most offset one another, it should not be forgotten 
that it is a few big, unscrupulous speculators who 
shear the smaller fellows—and they often manip- 
ulate the market to effect this result. 

As for the further assertion, that prices would 
not respond quickly enough to changed conditions 
if the speculation were cut out, we do not believe 
a word of it. There is enough legitimate buying 
and selling of cottton to keep the market as re- 
sponsive as an electric bell, even if all gambling 
were thoroughly eliminated. 


An Iniquity in Tax Assessments. 


BOUT the most damnable political iniquity 
A in the South today is our unjust and un- 
equal system -of tax assessment. 

Not many miles from our office, for example, is 
a tract of land which the town is building around 
but which the owners are holding unimproved for 
higher prices. And yet, while these owners are 
holding back the progress of the town, are cheat- 
ing its inhabitants out of the right to convenient 
homes, how does the city deal with them? Does it 
penalize them for thus holding up the public, for 
their lack of public spirit? Does it say, as Eng- 
land says in such cases, “It is the people who are 
making your land more and more valuable all the 
time and the,people have a right to part of the 
gains. So we will levy a tax of one-fifth, or 20 per 
cent upon your ‘unearned increment’—the in- 
crease in- value due not to your efforts or improve- 
ments but simply to the growth of population.” 





Not a bit of it. On the contrary, our Southern 
city does what nearly every other Southern city 
and Southern county does. It taxes this property 
held for speculation, for greed and covetousness, 
at from one-half to one-tenth the rate at which it 
taxes the poor man who has bought a little lot or 
a little farm, who has built a little home on it as a 
bulwark of the State, and is struggling to pay for 
it. “‘That idle property is worth $1,800 an acre,’’ 
said a real state man as we passed this tract a 
few days ago, ‘‘and it is assessed at about $120 
per acre.”’ 


The same week a friend gave us a similar illus- 
tration from the country. A man near his town 
had 380 acres of superb timber and farm land 
which had been assessed for years at $1,000. At 
last a lumberman came along and offered the own- 
er $15,000 just for the timber on this $1,000 
(?) tract. Then the assessors started to put the 
assessment up to $12,500 and the owner prayed, 
plead and protested, so that the county commis- 
sioners reduced the assessment to $10,000. A 
little later he died and the property sold for over 
$60,000. 

How long will it take our people to get it into 
their heads that lands held for speculation, the 
unused and partially used lands, should be taxed 
not half as high but twice as high as the lands of 
the small home-owner? And how long will it 
take our small farmers to get it into their heads 
that they must pay enough extra tax on their lit- 
tle homes to make up for all that the government 
loses by not taxing the speculator’s tracts at their 
sale value? And how much longer will it be be- 
fore we make our politicians reform this ancient 
iniquity? 

We are glad to see that in Texas especially this 
issue is now becoming acute. Railroad Commis- 
sioner W. D. Williams voices a general Texas sen- 
timent, and one which must sooner or later pre- 
vail in other Southern States, when he says: 


“Speculation in land suitable for farming 
and grazing has become a serious burden 
upon those people who make their living in 
the country, and I want a candidate for Gov- 
ernor who will help lift off some of the load 
which now rests upon the shoulders of those 
who use land beneficially, and who will make 
it more difficult for the speculator profitably 
to hold his acres in idleness and to lay a per- 
petual tax on those who finally secure his 
permission to work it.” 


$25 For Best Letters on Race Conditions. 


OR years now I have been studying the race 
F problem in the Southern States, but naturally 

I have not been able to visit all sections nor 
get all the information I wish. 

I am inserting this notice, therefore, to say that 
I shall give $25 in prizes for the best reports on 
the relations of the races in different sections of 
the South, sent me between now and Decem- 
ber 15. 

What I want is not opinions, but facts—facts 
which illustrate and exemplify Negro life condi- 
tions in the South. I don’t care a straw what 
your opinions are——- whether you agree with 
opinions I have expressed or not, provided you 
give me information. What I wish is a searching, 
plain truth story of race conditions in your com- 
munity—incidents and illustrations which will 
give me information concerning any of the vital 
problems involved. 

Are the Negroes gaining on the whites in land 
ownership? Do they hold to land after getting it? 
Is there fear of the Negroes on the part of white 


families? Are the home-owning Negroes notably 
more law-abiding than tenant Negroes? Or do 
they become more independent? Is there any 


mixing of the races? Are white fathers of Negro 
children ostracised as they should be? Do any 
white people treat the Negroes as social equals? 
Do you know of any persons with Negro blood 
who pass as white, or have married white per- 
sons? Are whites or Negroes better in school at- 
tendance? Is there much crime or immorality. 
among the Negroes? Liquor selling? Have peo- 
ple formerly in your community moved away di- 
rectly because of the large number of Negroes 
around them, or because the white social life was 
inadequate? Are Negro tenants fairly treated? 
Can the white man rent land as easily as the 
Negro, and successfully meet Negro competition as 
arenter? Do the wealthier white people proclaim 
themselves better than the poorer white people or 
help and encourage them? Which stick together 
best, the white people or the Negroes? Have many 
of the landless whites moved to other sections? Is 
Negro labor organized? Does the Negro get jus- 
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tice in the courts? Are the Negroes growing in 
thrift and industry? Has white labor taken the 
place of Negro labor in any marked degree? Do 
the poorer white people either refuse to work or 
fail to work as well as the Negroes do? Is the 
feeling between the races better or worse than ten 
or twenty years ago? Do doctors report more dis- 
ease among Negroes? 

These questions are only suggestive. What I 
want is not a long list of ‘“‘yes” and ‘“‘no’” answers 
to these inquiries, but an actual statement of such 
incidents, happenings, and specific illustrations 
from your own knowledge as will shed light on 
these problems. If you can let me use your name 
and address, please do so, but if you would speak 
more plainly if neither your name nor address 
should be printed, tell me not to use it. What we 
want is plain speaking. I shall be glad to have 
some Negroes write me as well as white people, 
for I want to get all sides of the case. 

For the best and most informing letter received 
by December 15, I will give a prize of $7; for the 
second best letter, $3; for the five next best $2 
each, and for the five next best, $1 each. Address 
each envelope to ‘‘Race Problem Symposium,” 


care The Progressive Farmer. 
Burkett and Swartze’s “Farm Arithmetie,” 
packed as it is with practical problems di- 
rectly affecting the life and work of- the farm, and 
jumps to the conclusion that if such an arithmetic 
were offered in Ireland, it ‘‘would instantly saper- 
sede every other arithmetic in the rural schools.” 
Perhaps it would—#in freland. But here in Amer- 
ica, text-book commissions these last three or four 
years have repeatedly refused to adopt just such 
excellent arithmetics, continuing instead to use 
the old-time arithmetics full of problems about 
banking and insurance and foreign exchange and 
the metric system of weights and measures, but 
with nothing to tell how to calculate the value of 
a fertilizer, how to mix a certain formula from 
certain ingredients, or how to compound feeding 
rations. Our farmers will have to rise up and de- 
mand a new style of text-books before a change is 
ever effected. 








Minor Matters. 
HE Irish Homestead publishes a review of 








HE United States Department of Agriculture 

will hereafter telegraph the monthly crop re- 
port for each State from Washington to the Cen- 
tral Weather Bureau of that State, and from there 
it will be mailed out at once to all the State’s 
newspapers. Under this plan, which has been 
tried out in nine States, it is stated that ‘‘within a 
few minutes after the crop figures for the State 
are completed in Washington, the Weather Bureau 
is enabled to mail copies of the figures from a cen- 
tral point within the State to all papers in that 
State.””’ The reports have heretofore been mailed 
out from Washington, and the delay in getting 
therm before the public has been considerable in 
the case of distant States. 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Houston is a native 

of the South and knows something of our big 
cotton problem. If he will now interest himself in 
the adjustment of the cotton tare question and 
thereby save to our Southern farmers the millions 
of dollars lost through the present system, he will 
win the undying gratitude of all cotton growers. 
We hope our Farmers’ Uniou and other agricul- 
tural leaders will take up this matter and keep up 
the fight till justice is won. 

E HAVE a “Pure Food Law’ for physical 

food, but no agency regulates the purity of 

the books and papers, the mind-food, that our 
people use. There are more cases of people with 
their minds poisoned by so-called ‘‘news”’ papers 
with their stories of crime and scandal than we 
shall ever have cases of physical poisoning from 
impure body food. 

UBLICITY is our great remedy for the iniqui- 

ties in our system of taxation—as it is indeed 
a remedy for perhaps most other iniquities. Cer- 
tainly in the case of land the county should be re 
quired to publish the price per acre at which every 
tract is assessed. Such a procedure would let in 
the light on many dark places. 

O MAKE our cotton prices investigation more 

thorough we want reports from every cotton 
market—-big or small—in our territory for Noy- 
ember 17. If you sell one or more bales on that 
day, send us a postal card naming grade and priee 
received. 


— 


HE subject for discussion in the local Farmers’ 
Unions in December will be, “What Can We 
Do Next Year Through Co-operation (1) in Busi- 


ness Work Among Our Own Members and (2) for 
the Improvement of the Neighborhood and 
County?” 
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CREAMERIES. 
The only separator that is good 
enough for the creameryman is 
equally the best cream separa- 
tor.for the farmer to buy. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


| New York Chicago = San Francisco 


ANNAN AGAR AREAAETOTAATAR 


Get this FREE BOOK 


Here is a mill that will natin you a profit. Be- 
sides grinding the best and most economical 
stock feeds it provides you with highest qual- 
ity corn meal, rye, graham and buckwheat 
flours for your table. 

Does better work than any other mill, and 
lasts a lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- 
ported French Buhr mill stones, not soft native 
. stones, not iron grinders. Does not break 
down. Very gimple. A boy can operate it 
and keep itin order. Low first cost. Fully 
guaranteed. Extensively sold and used for 
over forty years. 

THIRTY Costs you nothing if it does 

DAY not convince you. rite for 

trial plan and * “Bock on 

TRIAL Mills” giving all details, 

Sold by leading responsible 

machinery houses 
Nordvke & Marmon Co, 
1278 MORRIS ST. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

America’s Leading Flour Mill 

Builders, (Est. 1851) y 





















































Grind Feed the Fastest and Fi nest 


Any of our 23 styles—hand power to 20h. p.— 
Gapped « on 10 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. 
Prove hal own satisfaction that uaker A 
Mills” bad satisfactorily grind anything—gri 
grain, separate or mixed, ear or shelled corn, husks, 
and from the coarsest to the finest meal o: f any 

le, Andour prices are 

he very lowest. 

Free Book Ziving usc- 
mation and full particu- 
lars for the asking. Also 
write for book giving re- 
markable prices on labor- 
saving farm machinery. 

The 7 w. wa Co, 


Dept. M tt 
38TH Filbert sf a ot :. Ashland Av., 
Poiladelphia. P: Chicage, ti. 





Business Farmers 


Know that it pays to grind the 
feed at home. ‘there is a big 
profit in changing eorn and 
grain into higher priced feed, 
After grinding your own supply, 
make money grinding for your 
neighbors. For thorough work geb 


* Star Feed Grinders * 


Made in sizes and styles to suit 
every need and purpose. They 
do good work quickly. Buils 
along simple lines for hard use. 
Each mill is fully guaranteed. 
Write Today for Free Kooklet giv- 
i valuable hints on feeding & grinding. 


The Star Manufactu Co. : 
29 Depot gray one hy 


SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


pian’ for use in any locality, but espec- 
ially valuable in the South. 
ern States. Successfully 
grinds Indian corn in the 
shuck and Kafir corn in the 
brush. Unequaled for 
grinding cob os with or 
without shuck; will 
AME.) also grind every kind 
a of sma!l grain inclad- 
ing cotton seed when 
mixed with c 


<q Unlike Any Other Mill 
Ever Built 


Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 

eavy service. Pulley is 
outside of frame permitting use of endless bel 
This No. 103 isa general purpose mill and wo stand 
back of every claim we make for it. Write for cata- 
log fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 512 Springfield, Chie 


= New Actland ~ 


Feed Millis 


are Ppl money savers. They grind corn, cobs and 
small grain perfectly. Easy to operate and built to 
lasta fitetine. The costis eee low whe 
you figure that by using one yo: 


Save 25% on F. ond 


An examination will prove to 
you that the New Holland isthe 
most substantial feed mill on the 
market. e 































Write today for valuable 
catalogue and low prices, 











NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., Box 65 NewHolland, Pa, qummmment 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF BEEF CATTLE AND HOW TO GET THEM 





The Only Way is to Raise Them from the Cows We Have and— 
the Best Pure-Bred Bulls Obtainable—What a Scrub Bull Costs. 


By A. L. 
EARS ago, when I was a young 
, man, and the terrible heat of 
summer with the grinding hard 
work would bring the old green 
devil of discouragement, I would‘at 
the close of the day, slip off down to 
the big creek pasture where the oaks 
and elms stretched their arms across 
the ‘‘deep hole.’”’ <A plunge into the 
cold clear water would make a real 
man of me once more. Then I would 
go out among the cows; look into 
their big mild eyes, pat their smooth 
glossy sides, talk to their calves in a 
language we all understand. 
Forgotten would be the petty trou- 
bles of life and into my spirit would 


French. 

Today the butchers, backed by the 
consumers, are demanding a compact 
beef carcass, carrying small bone and 
little waste tallow. The reason for 
this is that bones are not edible and 
tallow is little relished by the aver- 
age man. A little tallow however, 


distributed between the layers of 
muscle makes the lean meat more 
palatable. So it simmers down to 


the compact, small-boned carcass car- 
rying a reasonable amount of tallow, 
well distributed through, the flesh, 
and not on top of the back in pads or 
around the intestines. Such an ani- 
mal will almost always have short 
legs, a broad head, and broad back. 
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OVER $100,000 WORTH OF LAMBS AND WOOL 
FROM LINCOLN COUNTY, TEN 


WERE 
N., LAST SPRING. 


SHIPPED 





come that indescribable something 
that association with big strong cat- 
tle brings. I would go back to the 
house and to bed with fight in me and 
desire for the work of the morning. 

At other times, when the work of 
the week was done, I would hitch the 
little fast Morgan mare to the road 
wagon and away we would go to a 
500-acre pasture, ten miles distant— 
owned by a kinsman——where were 
always found 200 to 250 great steers 
finishing on the strong, thick blue- 
grass. What an inspiration it was to 
walk over the clean velvety pasture, 
pet the big fellows, compare their ex- 
cellence of ribs, loin, and hind quar- 
ters, and consider the wealth of rich- 
ness they were bringing to the soil. 

On the home trip, as the little mare 
went gaily along, my thoughts would 
turn to the contemplation of the big 
things of life, things that a fellow 
with courage might do, and while in 
my case the thoughts have always 
been hopelessly in the lead of the ac- 
complishment, yet it is quite certain 
that intimate association with big, 
fine, quiet cattle makes for the broad- 
ening of a man’s vision. 

And as the years have passed and I 
have been privileged to meet thous- 
ands of cattlemen in many States, the 
thought has come time and again, 
that among men who spend their 
lives among big cattle are to be found 
few little, stingy, mean, selfish, con- 
temptible cusses. 

The above is one of the big rea- 
sons, among the many others, why I 
have always been a strong advocate 
of the business of breeding and feed- 
ing beef cattle. The handling of fine 
cattle will ever be a strong force in 
arousing pride and ambition in our 


farm boys, and where wholesome 
pride and ambition are _ present 
among young men and women, there 


the greatest progress will be found. 
But the purpose of this paper is not 
only an endeavor on my part to cre- 
ate a desire among my readers for 
good cattle, but to say something as 
to the sort of beef cattle we need, and 
how to go about it to secure them. 


This sort of an animal will fatten at 
an early age, will carry a large per- 
centage of his weight along the back 
bone and in the hind quarters—the 
points from which butchers cut the 
highest-priced meats. The present-day 
market pays about 40 per cent more 
per pound for live animals that are 
of this type than for thin backed, tall, 
narrow quartered cattle. This sim- 
ply means that an animal of this type 
will pay about 40 per cent more 
for the feed consumed in his growth 
and finishing than will the animal of 
the other type; for just about the 
same number of pounds of feed is re- 
quired to produce a pound of weight 
on animals of either type. 

But this sort of beef animal is not 
at all common in the South, so how 
are we to secure them? 

There is only ‘one way that they 
may be secured at this time and that 
is by breeding them up from the fe- 
male cattle that are available by the 
use of bulls that have been bred for 
generations toward the right type, by 
men who, by study and training, have 
learned how to do it. Buying blocky 
beef cows is today out of the ques- 
tion. They could have been secured 
a few years ago from the range coun- 
try of the West by the thousands, but 
thé coming in of settlers and the low 
prices for beef cattle that prevailed 
for a number of years during the late 
°90’s, reduced the range herds below 
the needs of the West. 

A really good, well-bred beef bull, 
will do wonders, however, in raising 
the quality of the cattle in a neigh- 
borhood. Bred to common _ = scrub 
cows, his offspring will bring at wean- 
ing time just about twice what the 
offspring of a scrub bull bred to the 
same type of cow will bring. A scrub 
bull might be presented to a neigh- 
borhood without cost and the stock- 
men could not afford to use him, if a 
first-class blocky beef bull could be 
purchased at under $250. 

A yearling bull, if fed and cared 
for, is capable of siring 40 to 50 
calves in a neighborhood the first 
year. Call calves sired by a scrub 
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bull worth $12 (1 can buy them at 
that figure) and calves from a pure- 
bred beef bull worth $25, (they are 
very hard to buy at this fizure,) and 
your pure-bred bull has earned $520 
more the first year than has the scrub 
bull. The truth is that good beef 
bulls can be bought at very much less 
than $250 each and their offspring 
will sell now at nearer $35 each than 
$25, so if a man is studying beef rais- 
ing from the dollar standpoint, he 
realizes at once that he couldn’t: af- 
ford to have a scrub buli given to 
him. 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW. 


A Meeting Which :™ Progressive 
Dairyman Can Afford to Overlook. 


HE National Dairy Show, held an- 

nually at Chicago, is an exhibi- 
tion of dairy machinery and equip- 
ment and dairy cattle of truly Na- 
tional dimensions and importance, 
but it is more than this. It is a meet- 
ing point and date for dairy organi- 
zations and interests which the really 
progressive dairyman cannot afford 
to overlook. 

There was ample evidence at the 
show this year—-October 22 to Nov- 
ember 1—that the South is beginning 
to realize the importance of this an- 
nual meeting of the dairy interests. 
Representatives from all over the 
South were met, and Georgia took 
the lead in sending a special Pullman 
carload of her dairymen to the show, 

The following indicates the rep- 
resentation of the breeds on exhibi- 
tion. 

Guernseys, 1838; Holsteins 176; 
Jerseys, 135; Brown Swiss, 67; Ayr- 
shire, 65; Dutch Belted, 25; cows in 
Dairy Demonstration numbered 29, 
making a total of 680 cattle at the 
show. 

Of course, the quality of the dairy 
cattle was of a high order, but as 
they appeared to the writer there 
was nothing sensational, as breed 
shows, taken as a whole. The show 
of Ayrshire females was good but par- 
ticularly the first four of the aged 
females presented a quality of dairy 
cows that would attract attention 
anywhere. This breed is growing 
rapidly in popularity in America. 

In the students judging contest 16 
colleges were represented and a 
Southern college, Kentucky, won sec- 
ond place, to Missouri first and Iowa 
third. The Kentucky boys not only 
won second place as a team, but were 
first in judging Ayrshires as a team 
and had the man making the highest 
individual score on this breed. 

One of the demonstrations which 
attracted great attention, and which 
pointed lessons which too few South- 
ern dairymen seem to have learned, 
was conducted by the United States 
Dairy Division. 

A number of dairy cows selected 
from working dairy herds were pur- 
chased and brought to the show for 
the purpose of showing the variation 
in the cost of production by different 
cows. These cows had all been in 
milk since calving, practically the 
same length of time. On a placard 
over each cow was given the amount 
of milk produced, per cent of butter- 
fat, cost a pound of butter-fat; cost 
of feed, profit, loss, ete., for every 
preceding day of the demonstration. 

3elow are the results obtained 
from two cows representing profita- 
ble and unprofitable classes. 





PROFITABLE COW. 





Oct. 24] Oct 25| Oct 26 | Oct. 27 











Milk. _.... 33.2 Ibs./30 7 Ihs [32.6 Ibs.|34.3 Ibs, 
Cost of feed 23 cts. | 24 cts. | 24 cts. | 26 cts. 
Prost ..... 50 cts. | 52 cts. | 42 cts [53 cts. 
Am’t ret’d for $1] 

worth of feed_| $3.17 $3.17 $2.75 $3.04 





UNPROFITABLE COW. 


13.0 Ibs.'13 1 Ibs 











Milk. ___- 13. oi: 12.91bs, 
Cost of feed 19 ets. | 20 cts. | 21 cts. | 23 cts. 
OSS _. 2 cts.| 3 cts.| 1 ma 3 cts. 
Am’t ret’d for $1 - 
wor’h of feed_| 87 cts | 85 cts. | 95 cts. | 87 cts. 





It should be stated that the un- 
profitable cow was secured with dif- 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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| WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 
) BERKSHIRES. | “THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” JK MRSEYS. 


PLD PL PLS LD LISS LIL LLP IDS LISD PDD PPD 


Dixie Land’s Own Source of Sapply 


L. Y F AR 
SELWYN MSs Glenworth Saddie Horse Farms 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C, | 
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: BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | STALLIONS MARES cxuviscs || OAKWOOD FARM 
a Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, | 
i | tiding and Driving Horses. R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
3) a + - 
C Show Horses All ae | ' - 
WiON, NORTH R NA 
rr e The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. { — - —— 
9 Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every sneieain. | 
« yest dliberalterms. Our shipping expert heap- 
——_ sll sie a papain peepee | YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. j FOR SALE 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. | 
e > H 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” | WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
| 
= Lee’s Premier we a $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, i 
his dam sold for $1,5 
‘ad Keystone Baron Dake, the Grand Champion Boar at | FAIR FIELD FARM 


the In ernational Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 | 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonavle pr ices. 
ia Re sistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


y AA DOLLAR DOWN AND 


FOR SALE—3 young registered Jersey bulls, great- 
grandsons of Eminent 2:d: 1 six months old, 1 eight 
months old, both solid dark color; 1 seven moriths | old, 
golden fawn color. @ caives are from splendid 
young cows. Price, $35 each, regist red, crated, and 
delivered at depot. They must be sold in the eastern 
part of N. C. on account of the quarantine law, but they 
have never had a tick on them. We haven’t had any 
ticks on our farm in 3: years. Aliso a few registered 
young B rkshire hogs, at reasonable p ices. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks at ‘1.50 each These chickens are dese 
cenda ts of Thompson and Bradley stock. J. 4. MEW- 
BORN, Kinston, N. C., R. F. D. No. 2 


BERKSHIRES 


At the recent Congress show the get of STAR VALUE for the third time won Champion- 
ship honors making him the Premier breeding boar of the world. We have one of his best 
sons also a son of the 1910 Champion Keystone Baron Duke. They are siring some mighty 
fine pigs and then we have extra fine sows. 











To close them at once we offer three fancy bred gilts at $50.00 each; six open gilts $30.00 
to $40.00; boars ready for service at $30.00 to $40.00; pigs both sexes $15.00. 










































































































































































































































































































































2) These are the long bodied, short headed, fancy marked, easy feeding, growthy kind, all BUY A PRIZE WINNING SIRE 
ha registcred with extended pedigree. | f Rochette’s Harry 107050—born Nov. 15, 1911, 
| 4 Prize ye Year rote _—. State Fait 
} Sire, Rochette’s Golden Lac ist 
- , FAIR VIEW FARM, ¥ almetto Ga. Prize and Grand Champion at Tenn. State 
9 Fair for two years. Dam, Lad’s Mona Belle 
. SOLD ON FASTALLMENT PLAN 2 a eee bebe pone s best Butter Ne 
8 . ! amily. Price and pedigree sent on appli- 
Kk OCCONEECHEE. 40 | DUROC-JERSEYS. TAMWORTHS. SOOO as, atlantis wie nail 
(A PEDIGREE, WITH EVERY PIGSID er EAMG ial) | Rnwnnnnwiwnnwnnnnnnnnnr arenas | Anannnannaannrnnnnannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnannnny ; : v 
nd . 
| 
' 1 f All ages. English, Cana- 6¢ ve 
‘ ALTAMONT RANGE) TAMWORTH 41 2¢¢s, English, Cans MERIDALE FACTS 
| | PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 1918 edition, is just off the press. Itgives 
i Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock | Champion sows and sired po neta ls cg joan o de- 
" velopment o eridale Jerseys and pre- 
’ PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. sents positive proof of gratifying progress, 
’ From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s &@~Largest registered prize-winning herd in the Copy on request. Address 
7 Artful Premier 12th, the champion. South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at AYER & McKINNEY, Proprietors of Meridale F. 
Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, ntne shows in 1912. 300 Chestnut Streot Philadelphia, Pa. 
n and a fine Jack, Address = DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. : oak Ck ee > 
& P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. GUERNSEYS. 
AARAnnnennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnrnrnmnmnrnnnnw 
e L 
Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs Tamworths. ready for service for sale at WYLDW OOD FARMS 
reasonable prices. All well bred and but 
y . Now ready to ship, 8 to >. weeks 9 4, a few pairs d indi a Z offered f. os and none bu CORNWELL, S. C. " 
$ P not related. Also one BO ear IEW STOCK FARM For Sale—Guernseys. One mature bull , 
WINDY HEIGHTS ‘BERKSHIRE "FARM, D, J. LYBROOK, M R. 1, Wi -Salem, N from advanced registry stock Four young 
e SYCAMORE, VA. 4. » Mor. __R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. | | bulls ready for service; two bull calves. 
: : MOUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS | | Berkshires Lee's Artist sth. Several 
Vv CLOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES Headed by the Grand Champion boar of America. Fifty- oa. . ’ ° 
ba Some choice pigs now ready to ship at right prices. aert Ca eee pete ne eet Worry tenes books ae Buy from us and get prize winning stock. 
Pedigrees furnished. Also one extra nice red D. S. tap os (ee ES ee 
él Polled Durham bull calf 5 5 months old, with regis- 7 Gleecon iavtam, 8 ae fiville. Ky. 
ration papers. . = . e 
y LH. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. : SHEEP HORSES. | en At Sete 
n ~ une 
e - ° ° wer PLL LLILLLO__PLOPILL IPA Pn Kontucky Jack and 
g CHESTER WHITES. Weaned Pigs, Open and Bred Gilts. Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at Percheron Farms. : 
ww rn . a . ‘ S tt ices—t - - 
we : Service Boars Sired by Whiskey and Faith aa teas _y Brea, m4 —— ee. both apd 4 he yl — 
6 No. 129317 Grand Champion at American Also registered Percheron stallions of the Forchsron mares — the 
a | Royal 1913. This Herd has 4 the show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale <n ba fomed 4 ita . 
|] Highest-Class Boars in the State. . tins Ret ninemsn ge ne Also some nice saddle and 
r Pp a 
a | JAMES L. TAYLOR, Prop. ANGUS CATTLE ®¥Lts prices in car load lots, 
y | “R d Whit d BI 99 and HEIFERS Write or visit our farms. 
e ole “De S e an F ue. FOR SALE. At a bargain. Write me for prices. es ae =, tis 
: | uroc swine rarm = Abe hs 
‘ | “Duroc Swine Farm” |' Ff. B. TURNBULL, Cedarville, 0. eee 
t ‘Hogs HOLSTEINS SADDLERS AND PONIES. 
H Gita ores 5b (Ce is 5 =, ae iS PPA LDL LPI LISD IPP ALS 
f , SADDLERS 
h | 5 Peg 
h Weigh S06 Ie. F Pree rere’s Se Parebred Registered nage getters 
= 2 | at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred wits and HOLSTEIN dle mares, geldings and 
i, Why lose profits breeding and feeding i two-mont s-old pigs. is is your chance, plantation horses, We can 
? Write for prices and descriptions. All are , : sar los , 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. I. C. Hogs | of the Seat Seeatinn iene CATTLE rh cet pa a pened 
weighed 28061bs. Will ship you sample 4 : a a a RRL 2. ee 
sale of thosotumans haksentimetadates FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. If your cows produce only about 4,000 § | = _ a 
d agency to first applicant. We are origi- ie pounds of milk per year and 160 pounds of on paged” Lgeeae 2s 
ta nators, most extensive breeders andship- | ; fat they are practically worthless; 350 pounds J. F. COOK, Bexington, Ky. 
: pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. | DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, Sow Pies | | of fat per cow per year should be your mini- 
i = | and Gilts | | mum requirement. 
n a S. Govt. Inspecte er | all sold: unfarrowed sow pigs all booked, some | 
‘ Write for Free Book ier boars W. Ww and; write quick, they are going | No matter how poor your present herd is, J | 
. rite “ee Book, ; - ig : : 
“rhe Hog from Birth to Sale ” pa W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. | | you can easily raise it to this standard ina} THIS JS THE TIME OF INCREASE 
n It’s not a catalogue, but the bolled-down expe. | few years by the intelligent use of a well- 
e eee LN a ae eee eee POLAND CHINAS. selected purebred Holstein-Friesian bull. en ee 
. prnciteal book of is wt od pcre 7 ae =e ee, ron Nata | met rele A re ay — preted bor er ts | ; ot cunaie A ne . art ve a 
if Send toda; —E olstein-Friesian Asso oughton, Sec’y, § |; D¢sins re (ag Spite obi Parle se ee 
‘| THE i. B. SILVER co. ‘= 978 Pound Hog- Box 180, Bri ttleboro. Vt. | ueane “etae yen aan a "”i Bagh 
st 508 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio See What Ovz Mammoth Black Hogs Do comers are making their maiden specch this 
y . Established 1863—50 Years’ Success In The Hands Of Our Customers HEREFORDS. | fall. 
is : : Wallburg, Pavidson County, N. C. | age Let us read what they have to say, for 
1. , : 
a ' Dear Sir:-—f hav tied the Mammoth | LA “VERNET HEREFORDS many xenee the y = us thir . we beg 
STecn 4 THE BEST Rian} sught fron & , : i BULLS IN SERVICE know but do not, and alwa he) oOint the 
= 0. I. €.°S Pure Bred BREEDING——_—_ Bla ah REE SORE FOR and he | Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax way to better and safer buying. 
3 aed herd boars, service aeern bred and | Gressed $ pounds, i Breeding stock for sale. Address : ; 
open gilts and pigs, for sale. (s . GUYER. Ww. J. DAVIS & co., Jackson, Miss. We think the adve rtising in 1 he BD epithe’ 
= , : OWEN BROTHERS Wa h t tk re | sive Farmer this fall is more interesting 
R. No: 2 Bedtora City, Va. | lo % ta > of S10 ¢ na h ce pis pe . pea Mirent 4 | Hereford Best herd in the South. Swe OVENS 
— = - ee 3 cing fast. Have a fine lot of S Booking orders now. 
7 Dt UROC-JERSEYS, — ee: } t lund China at same price. GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky | 
~ : 5 idea eference Bradstreet & Dunn's Agency, | 
Ss Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. or any bank in Greensboro. 
4 Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
: Bred Sows and Gilts and pril Pig JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depct, Va. GREENSBORO, N. C. FOR HORSES AND MULES. 
nial rae “s —& Cottonseed mea Mi as food for all kinds of Cattle, sheep and Goats, is alvreadyse well know 
BOTAR LY ease SuRecs ednocomment. But It is not so well known that COTT ED MEAL is equaliy v ab 
i P he i . we FOR HORSES AND MU LE 'S. The eminent (Dr. Tait Iggy rmeriy of the South ¢ 
- ati meee eee ae INA WOGE |b Gre ene ees eee ren 
, L. M. Whitaker .& Co.. Fayette ville, Tenn..R. F.1.1 *¢ sows by great massive “IL would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
be cabs rather have two: ounds of Cottonseed Meal ihan four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
be GEGRGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS rireesbore, tenn. ele he —_ ee two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ia ‘fhe oldest herd of Durocs in the South. 1000 . = | Let us send you free booklet. ‘ull of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK Ad, 
1- yound boar at head of herd. Prolific strains : Out of stretchy sows and 1000-Ib. boars. | dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Ma n Street, 
f- of Ohio Chief, Col. and Crimson Wonder Buy 7 the m and win. o Angus cattle. Dallas, Texas. 
families, €.E. VANCE, Calhoun, Ga., R. F.D. 3. -P, VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Il 
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Thoroughbred 


HE first thing you want 
to know about a horse 
is his pedigree. You 
should know the pedigree of 
the shoes you buy—who 
made them and how they are 
made. Don’t buy nonde- 
script shoes when you can buy 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


Our Bell Trade-Mark is reg- 


istered. We have spent 
thousands of dollars advertie- 
ing the shoes with this Trade- 
Mark and can’t afford to put 
it on anything but an honest, 
well made shoe. Ask your 
dealer for shoes with the 


Bell Trade-Mark, made by 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and 8. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 








oid oe Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol- 
er. 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 


won 3firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props..R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


COC KERELS. 
Early Ha@hed, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 


Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 








horns. 2 Mak 
A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 














BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. nan ttlog free. 

WOOLLEY P. FA 

Route 4, 





White Leghorn | Pullets 
oung’s Stra 
50 White Leghers Pullets r $1.00 Each. 
Breeder Es mee Class White Leg’ orns. 
T. W. SECR Van Wyck, S. C. 








GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 











WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS——— 
Several Fine White Leghorn Cockerels for sale. 
$1.50 each while they last 

Verd Peterson, Agr. 


Normal College Farm “= rcestore. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys 


$5.00 per Pair. 
J. M. GERMAN, Boomer, N. C. 


Southiands Champion White eee Rocks. 
Albashire, x artiett, Tenn. 











The best ts none too essai 





Chaziotte, N. C. | 





THE POULTRY YARD 
Mr. 











Morrison Answers Some 
Criticisms. 


WISH to answer the comments of 

Mr. Rothpletz, made on the first 
report given in The Progressive Far- 
mer of the work that I have been do- 
ing with cottonseed meal as a source 
of protein. At the same time I hope 
that my motive will not be miscon- 
strued and that the answers that I 
give to his comments Will not be such 
as to give the readers of the paper 
the appearance of a controversy. 

The first comment was answered in 
the same issue in which his article 
appeared, as I give in pens K and D 
the exact amount of grain used and 
the kind. As to the time of the test, 
I wish to state that the work is in 
progress and the report is merely 
preliminary. As to the statement that 
the report would be more conclusive 
if during the second six months 4 
change was made and the same hens 
fed on the beef-scrap ration, I wish 
to say that we would like to have the 
cumulative effect on constitution of 
the fowls and this would prevent us 
finding out this fact, which is certain- 
ly an important one. The average 
weight in grams is given in the re- 
port made in the same issue with his 
article. The weight of eggs were 
kept in each pen. 

If cottonseed meal flavors eggs, as 
claimed in his statement, it would 
also flavor milk in feeding dairy 
cows. Milk is just as susceptible to 
flavors from feed eaten as eggs are. 
If conclusive tests had been made 
with cottonseed meal as a feed for 
poultry, the work would not be in 
progress at this station, as it is the 
policy of the Government not to du- 
plicate work at different institutions. 
He gives a clipping from a Depart- 
ment bulletin, which states that one 
lot of fowls was fed a mixture of 
wheat shorts, skimmilk, and cotton- 
seed meal; another cracked corn and 
corn dough. It seems to me that this 
is comparing a protein ration with a 
carbohydrates ration. In the rations 
that I have used, they were all 
brought to an exact balance. As to 
the statement from the West Virginia 
Station, that fowls would not eat the 
cottonseed meal ration, the results 
given in both articles that I have 
published disprove it. 

I received a letter from Professor 
Rice asking that I send him my re- 
port of the cottonseed meal as soon 
as published, as he was interested in 
the results. He stated that he did 
not believe that it was a suitable ra- 
tion for poultry; that they had tried 
it, but not sufficiently to make a defi- 
nite statement. 

As to the work at Kingston with 
little chicks, I beg to say that the re- 
port was a work on its use with little 
chicks and not with laying hens. 


® 1 only publish the result of the 


tests, and the matter of the use of 
cottonseed meal is left to the indi- 
vidual. I am sure that the time has 
arrived when protein must be used 
in feed for winter egg production. I 
doubt whether 5 per cent of the read- 
ers of this paper use commercial 
beef scrap or make any attempt to 
give their poultry a ration that con- 


| tains enough protein to make hens 


| lay eggs during the winter season. 


| to the green 


a; IK; 


MORRISON. 
The first of September our orchard 
was sown with a mixture of rye and 
oats, later oats were sown around the 
barn and with free access to these 
our hens had an abundant supply of 
green feed throughout the winter. 
They were fed very little except the 
waste grain, corn and oats, that they 


picked up around barnyard. Occa- 
sionally they had a feeding of meat 
scraps, cooked very crisp and crush- 
ed. When there was snow or ice and 


they could not get out to scratch we 
gave theme corn or scraps from the 
table. I attribute my success mostly 


feed,—a necessity for 





| the production of eggs. 
} Welborn, Belton, S. C. 


Mayor Gaynor’s Advice to the 
Unmarried. 





(Continued from page 11.) 


them that you want a wife. But 
maybe that would be too abrupt. I 
did not go about it that way because 
I did not have pluck enough, 


maybe you haven’t. But get around 


it the best you can, and everything | 


will come out all right.” 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 














Beware of Spectacle Frauds. 
ae ae everywhere should be- 
ware of spectacle frauds. 
eyes are 
of fakir monkey with them just for 
the money he can get out of you. If 
your eyesight is bad, consult some 
reliable oculist, or 
visit some city store 
specialty of selling eyeglasses and 
where the managers can 
some helpful advice. 
Under no circumstances allow any 
agent to sell you 


which makes a 


ronize the fraudulent advertisers of 
spectacies. Phe Progressive Farmer 
has persistently refused to carry such 
advertising as the Dr. Hau Spectacle 
Company and other similar advertis- 
ing. 


The following press dispatch from | 
Louis ought to be a sufficient | 


St. 
warning to all our readers in this 
respect: 


HAU SPECTACLE CO. FOUND GUILTY 


St. Louis Oculist Charged With Using Mails 
to Defraud. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 


22.—Harry Goldman, 
proprietor of the Dr. 


Hau Spectacle Com- 
pany, was found guilty in the Federal Court 
here today on a charge of using the mails 
to defraud. His brother, Morris Goldman, 
was acquitted. The business of the firm ag- 
gregated $180,000 last year. 

Harry Goldman explained to the jury that 
his brother was not a responsible partner in 
the firm, but only an employe. It was 
chargedethe firm advertised in newspapers 
an offer to send the reader a $5 pair of spec- 
tacles if he would return a coupon which 
Was a part of the advertisement. The prose- 
cution claims the spectacles were not sent 
unless a dollar was forwarded with the cou- 
pon, and that the lenses were such as no 
reputable oculist would sell. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


























glasses in connec- | 
tion with a subscription to some pa- | 
per; and under no circumstances pat- | 


and | 





at the very least | 


give you} 








Your | 
too valuable to let any sort | 





Knie ker- 


9654—Boy’s Russian Suit with 
bockers.—Cut in four sizes: 3 and 6 | 
years It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 4-year size.. Price, 10 cents 

9700—Girl’s Coat.—Cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years. It requires 2% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 6-year size. Price LOc 

9664-9665—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist, 9664, 
cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Skirt, 9665, cut in five sizes: 
22, 2 26, 28 and 30 inches, waist measure. 
It requires 6 yards of 44-inch material for a | 
medium size, This calls for two separate 
patterns, 10 cents for each, 


9668—Costume for Misses and Small Wo- 


men.—Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for an 18-year size. Price, 10 cents, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





When it rains 


do you depend on 
a “shower- proof” 
or do you wear a 


¢ Fish Brand 
Reflex 
Slicker 


and enjoy the sain be: 
cause you're 
comfortable? Made! Sob 
rough and ready ser- 
vice, and so water. 
proof that not a drop 
reaches von even 
2 rough the openings 
between the buttons, 


The Reflex Edge does it, 


B $3. 00 3%; oye 


Satisfaction Guaiad 


A. J. Tower Co. "entified qQWwER'g 


BOSTON byte 1 opiee< 






by this 
Tower Canadian Limited mark 


O13 Toronto Catalog free fisy BRAND 


= 
* National ” 


Steam Pressure 
Canning Outfits 


$10 to $1500. 


Bigger Profits on 
Fruits and Vegeta- 
Mt = bles. 

Don’t delay ordering your canner! Stop the 
enormous waste caused by spoilage. Buy 
a canner. 


Nerthwestern Steel & Iron Werks 
hes Spring St. Eau Claire, we. 


























-TEN DAYS 


FREE 


SEND NO MONEY 


‘ou can use this 


Beats — 
flectrie= 
or 


Gasoline 


Without sending a cent 
economical oe t10days , then Gegae| atour ex- 

nse if not satisfied. pres powerful wh inean- 

escent light ‘burns over 50 hours on one pave Kero- 
sene (coal oil). No odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, 
poe ty nag Guaranteed. We —— person in 
eaci al: ‘er customers to. 
Write for 0-DAY FREE TRIAL AGENTS 
OFFER—agents’ wholesale yeenle rics 
iat learn how to get ONE FRE 

ake mon even 

er $500 io 6 w = 














BIG 
MONEY MAKER 


It’s simply wonderful the way this new port- 
fy able lamp ig selling. Burns kerosene (coaloll). 
10 t’s worth burns 60 hours producing 


300 Candle Power Light 
Splendid reading lamp for city homes. Abso- 
lutely indispensable in the country. Every home 

@ possible sale. ts run into big money. 
Your territory is open. Write quick for 
rms and canvesser’s sample. 
THOMAS LAMP COMPANY 


AGENTS 


















855 Lane Street YTON«, OHIO 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL — 
lo 

Money 


Send us your name 
and address with 10 
cents for postage, and we 
will send you this high-grade 
hollow ground razor on 10 days 
trial. Shave with it as often as 

you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 
$1.50 for our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 

CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 

Box 402, Greensboro, N. C 








ge $9.00' offered for certain inven- 
: tions. Book “How mt’ 

and “What to Invent” sent free. 
rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 
Established 16 Years 
960 BP. Street, Washington, D. G 





aCelalaliato@m a ecaecie 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 


mer at Small Cost. 

Send Postal for New Water Suppiy 

Pian. it will bring you 100 pictures 

of it in actual use. Do it Now 

Aermotor Co., 1144 S. Campbell Av., Chicago’ 
Aermotor Co., 2d and Madison Streets, Oakiang, | 











cr 
FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us $10.00 ani we will ship you one first class 
new 40-pound Feather Bed, one pair 6-pound New 


Feat' er : illows ($2.50), one pair full size Blankets 
($3. 00), one dandy Comfort full size, ($3.00), all for 
only $10.00. Allnew goods and no trash. Biggest 


Bargain ever offered. Satisfaction guarante ey 
This offer is good for a short time only to advertise 
our goods. Mail mony order now or write fer cir- 
cuiar and order blanks. SOUTHERN FEATHER & 
Sons Ow CO., Dept. 1169, Greensboro, N. ws 


| Yluatrthoot? 


Bookkeeping, Banking and Shorthand open 
the avenues to success. 

Graduates placed in Progressive Up-Country. 
Educational center. Investigate. 


Cecil’s Business College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. A nderson, S. 
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SET CABBAGE PLANTS IN LATE FALL. 


How to Prepare the Land, Fertilize, 


Set the Plants and Care for 


Them—Advantages of Fall Setting. 





By Prof. H. P. 

HE cabbage is easily grown and 
adapts itself to almost any soil 

that can be used for other gar- 

den vegetables. One special feature 
in connection with cabbage growing 
is the fact that the plant is hardy and 
therefore may be set to the garden 
during the late fall and allowed to 
remain there and make more or less 


growth all during the winter. In the 
spring these fall-set cabbages will 


head up from a week to two weeks 
earlier than spring set cabbages. 

In setting plants in the fall to head 
in the spring, the writer has found 
by experiments with this crop that a 
far larger percentage of plants will 
withstand the winter if set down in 
the furrow rather than on the sides 
of the ridge or on a level. The same 
principles that make oat culture 
more successful when the open-fur- 
row method is adopted apply to set- 
ting cabbage in the furrow. As a 
matter of fact, any plant that is ex- 
pected to withstand out-door condi- 
tions in the winter, will suffer less 
from cold if planted in a furrow rath- 
er than on a ridge or on a level. 
However, in setting plants in the fur- 
row, care should be taken to have the 
area well drained, for if the furrows 
accumulate and hold large quantities 
of water during the winter, the 
plants will be injured. If the soil is 
well filled with humus, decaying or- 
ganic matter, the drainage will very 
likely be good, for water does not 
puddle in soil of this kind so readily. 

Fertilizers. 

HE cabbage is a gross feeder and 

should be fertilized heavily. How- 
ever, we should be careful not to ap- 
ply heavy applications of nitrogen- 
ous. fertilizers in the fall. The ni- 
trates are likely to stimulate a very 
succulent growth during the first 
- Warm spell of weather in the winter 
and thus make the plants far less 
hardy, and put them in a condition to 


be killed by the next cold weather. 
As stable manure is rather slowly 
available as plant food, and as it 


keeps up a slight degree of warmth 
as it decays in the soil, it is a very 
excellent fertilizer to be applied very 
heavily broadcast and turned under 
just before the plants are In 
this case, the stable manure need 
not be well decomposed, as is usually 
recommended the gardens, but 
fresh stable manure may be used to 
good advantage, for it will have suffi 
cient time to decompose by the 
the cabbage needs it that 
in the spring when the plants are be- 
ginning to head. f a good supply of 


set. 


e 
ror 


time 


most is 


stable manure can be obtained, no 
other form of. nitrogenous fertilizers 
may be applied in the fall when the 
plants are set; but it should be sup- 
plemented with potash and phosphor- 
ic acid. Add three pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate to each one 


pound muriate sulfate 
and apply this mixture in 


of 
the 


or 


potash, 
furrow 


at the rate of about 600 pounds per 
acre, and thoroughly mix it with the 
soil preferably a eek or more be- 
fore the plants are set 


Soil Preparation and Planting. 


REAK the soil thoroughly to the 

depth of about eight inches, har- 
row well, and lay off rows three and 
a half feet apart. Apply the fertili- 
zer in the drill and again run the 
plow through furrow to mix the 
fertilizer with the soil. If the plowing 
is done some time before the plants 
are set, a plow should be run again 
through the furrow just before set® 
ting the plants The furrow should 
be deep enough to have the tops of 
the plants about two inches below the 


sides of the 
are in’ place. 
not very deep, 


furrow after the plants 
Where the top soil is 
it idvisable to plow 


S 





Stuckey, Experiment, 


Ga 
out furrows some eight 
dee 


or nine inches 
p and then drag in some top soil 
in which to set the plants, in order 
to avoid setting them into the sub- 
soil. The plants should be set from 
20 to 24 inches apart in the furrow. 
The distance will depend upon the va- 
riety of cabbage and the size of head 
desired. Close planting gives 
but smaller heads to the row. 

In the middle South, 
a good month for setting out 
bages to withstand the winter 
head the following spring. However, 
{ have set cabbage plants in this way 


November is | 
cab- | 
and | 


more | 


with good results during December 
and January. | 
Fall-set cabbage plants need very 


little culture during the winter. Very 
little grass or weeds will grow dur- 
ing this season, and all that is neces- 
sary is an occasional stirring of the 
surface of the soil to prevent the for- 
mation of a crust. It is not advisa- 
ble to rake down the sides of the fur- 


row until the crest of winter has 
passed, for it is the sides of the fur- 
row that serve as a windbreak for 
the plants. Of course, the plants 
will freeze in the furrow, but the 
freeze will not be so hard as other- 


wise and the sides of the furrow fur- 
nish sufficient shade to cause the 


plants to thaw instead of 
rapidly, which 
ble. 

In the spring, as soon as the plants 
start growth, rapidly available nitro- 
genous fertilizers, such as nitrate of 
soda should be applied 
dressing to the plants. Nitrate of 
soda may be applied at the rate of 
125 pounds per acre and cultivated 
into the soil with any convenient cul- 
tivating implement. 
late the plants to rapid growth 
soon heading begins. 
guite fertile, it may 
to give the plants the 
cation of nitrate of soda 
of about 100 pounds per 
the more forward plants 
half headed. 

Cabbages grown by this method 
mature at a time when other garden 
vegetables are scarce and there is a 
demand for the surplus on the local 
markets. Then, too, the crop comes 
off sufficiently early for the same 
space to be devoted to growing a 
of beans, tomatoes, peppers, 
ege plants, or okra. 


T 


out slowly 


so often 


as a 


and 


is be 
at the 
acre 

are 


rate 
when 
about 


crop 


Varieties to Use. 


HE prime object 
bage plants out 
to have them head_ 
ble the next spring. 
maturity it is best 
r for this 


in setting cab- 
the late fall is 
as early as possi- 
To hasten 
to select early va- 
rieties purpose. The Wake- 
field type of cabbage is very eood, 
and these the Charleston 
field an excellent vari« 
Charleston Wakefield not 
others, 

ualities usually 
the short time any 
varieties will mature 
gardeners who 


will 


in 


such 


of Wake- 

The 
quite as 
Iding 
bal- 
ear- 
of it 


Lrow 


is ‘ty, 
is 
but 


more ti 


early as some its vie 


will an 
the 
ahead 
do 
have 
pla 
ibbage 
the 


coast 


ance of 
lier 
rhose not 
their own plants 
the market for their 
fall planting. Ci 
srown for sale 
the Atlantic 
Carolina and 
of the 
of the 
Srowers carry 
Farmer; 
find the 
dealer, 
them 
In 
plants 
cents per 
purchased 
where 


sired. 


to resort 


to nts for 
plants 


millions 


late 


“ure by 


along or South 


are shipped to various 


ctions Southern States. A 


number cabbage 
The 
if 
sale 


progressive 
ads. in 
therefore, 
for 


easy 


plant Pro- 
Sressiv e 


doe 


s not plants 
it 
directly 
small 


retail at 


by 


some local is enough 


the 
cab- 


to order from 
quantities, 
from 15 20 
hundred. But they may be 
much cheaper than this 


considerable quantity de- 


vrowers. 


bage to 


a is 


causes trou- |! 


side- | 





This will stimu- | 


Unless the soil | 
necessary | 
second appli- | 


one | 


Get It From 
ae the Factory 
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and lasts longest. 
following letter, one o 





*-Nearl 


cattle with Kitselman Fence. These pens are st 


good although the fence is on [ts third sct of posts.’’ 


W. C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 
We make over 100 different styles of Fe 


Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council st. Muncie, Ind. 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 


25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


Kitselman Fence wears best 
Read the 


dreds recently received, 
20 years aro I_ built corals for wild Texas 


(17) 1203 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. K 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 











cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


f hun- 


ill 


nein. |mown 


R.F.D. 


































Open Hearth 
Steel Wire 


“ Pittsburgh 
saves you money. 
galvanizing, the, 
struction make ‘ 


Investigate it. Our 


zo neces for every FIE! 
ICKEN, POULTRY and 
DEN 


PITTSBU 


Open Hearth Steclh 


Welded by Electricity 


fect’ the strongest, best looking, 
most lasting, effective and satis- 
factory iine of fencing produced. 


" Sold by Leading Dealers 


Everywhere 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


Makers of “Pittshurgh Perfect” Brands of 


Pare Zine 
Galvanizing 








Perfect * Fence 
The wire, the 
method of con- 


‘ pittsburgh Per- 








latest catalogue {sent 











RANCH 
RABBIT YARD and ‘Gale 





RGH, PA. 





and Wire Products. 








‘Suiiialawili Gulf Coast Orange 


A profit-maker in the northern limit of the 


orange belt. tands many degrees of ol 
Quick grower, thin-skinned, seedless 
delicious flavor, splendid shipper, caritest 
orange on the market, sure to command good 
prices. Taber’s trees will start you right. 

Strong, thrifty, vigorous, 

Our New Catalogue free to you, Fully des. 
cribes the Satsumas; also best varieties of 
other fruits and flowers for the South— 
Oranges, Pomelos, Plums, Peaches, Persim- 
mons, Pecans, Figs, Grapes, Roses and Orna- 
mentals, Superb y illustrated. Write for it. 


GLEN ST. MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Filerida 


Pecan Trees 


We have studied carefully the Pecan industry in 
Virginia and Carolinas for several years and are 














growing, under northern condi.ions, varieties | 


especially adapted to these and other states in 
the northern area of the Pecan belt. 
Our Booklet,“ 





Pecan Trees 


No land owner can afford to be without at 
least afew pecan trees to grow nuts for home 
use, and market the surplus. Prof Hutt, of 
the N, C Experiment Station recommends 
them in his bulletin on pecans. I have best 
varieties. Write for priee list and reading 


matter. J. B. WIGHT, Cairo, Ga. 
a a 


(coTezes 





—_ 








is a regular gold mine to those who 
use seed from Hawkins’ Wonderful 
Cotton. Heaviest yields per acre. 
Ea liest maturity. Resistant to 


weevil. No failures. No disap- 
poiatments. Address, 
TON B. W. HAWKINS, - Nona, Ga. 


for history and a descriptive circu- 








k ‘Nut Trees,” free upon request. Writeus. | 
Arrowfield Nurseries, Box P, Petersburg, Va. | 


GENUINE FENC 


More Big Fence News! 
More Farm Profits! 

















tied 

NI 

i) 

() 

rh American Steel 

Fence Posts 

Cheaper than 

my Wood and More 

‘ Durable. 

n Get Catalog. 


Better and better! 
heavier galvanizing. Positively does not 
chip norcrack. More years of fence life. 
No extra cost te you. More farm profits 


| More good news is, perfectly uniform 
| 


Best news is, 


fabric. Improved automatic machinery, 
the reason. Vo extra cost to you. Larger 
business enables us to keep down prices. 
| Your choice of Bessemer or Open 
Hearth Steel. You get equally big value 
in either case. Get catalog. 
Dealers everywhere. See them. 

FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Chiengo, New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Denvera 


U. 8. Steel Products €o., San Francises 
35608 






































> to. 1. Low prices 

r every purpose-+ 
orse, cattle Iso lawn 
Mail postal for c va slog 
sample €0 tent end or ompare with others, idre 


THE BROWN FENCE & wine ce. 























































































lar and price of seed, It’s Free. Bonartment 8¢ oe 
Riss ——— 
BERMUDA GRASS SEED Raised in Yuma M FENCE FACTORY 
ey,Arizcna. | TO FARM 
Best Bermuda grass locality - “tes United | PF 26-inch H 
States. Send for sample. Orders booked for rae > | a : - Hog Fence, -... Ve, 
- - r 41-inch Farm Fence,_..21e. 
see i now, 40 cents per pound, f. 0. b. your sta- - PPP sci p : aa 
tion, January delivery. This seed is first-class | 48-inch Poultry Fence ..22/4¢. 
wi th high germination. Get a sample and try le - 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
it. Buy direct from the grower and get bed Many styles and heights. Our large Free C atalog 
rock prices contains fence information you shouid bave 
R. G. STITT, COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72. Winchester, Ind. 
Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
Box 423, Yuma, Arizona. ~~ ers FARM FENCE BARGAINS 
; - : . a “Pr — Direct to you from Factory. 100 styles 1134 ets. per 
Rem t if wish to buy 
: oe wpe US =~ ys rod up Salesmen’s salaries. Jobbers’ end Dealers, 
is not ivertis i The Progressi Farmer, ~p~J b> profits SAVED. Gur new catalog, full of fence sense, 
u can fteh ¢ ry u é ’ > +e shows how to buy right. Writstoasy, tts FREE. 
t i r Far Exchang - . Tiger Fence Co. (Box ;; Clarksville, Teva. 




















Never-Sto 


Fruite from April 
’ " 






Per Acre : 
Largest 





bx quisite a . Heavy Kes f 40 arried 
on in the North Caroling hills THE ANATUMAL HOME “OF THE STRAW HERE} \ here 
even in the wild state it attains unrivall vertection and fruit of all kinds ve ainazingly. 

Save Half the Cost and Double your Crop. 
* he oo te « Fr rait Trees and all kinds of N Eaery a da hyriden a xy Re- 
I a line hills. Catalog t plz ot ana cult thing free. 
92500 CONTINENTAL PLANT co... “404 R. R. Street, ‘Kittrell, N. Co 


Pp ‘tver-searme Strawberry 


to Novemsier— Senet a Ordinary savage 


ppers of Strawberry Plants in the World 
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Write Today for Your Copy of the New Catalog of 
ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


This book contains practical in‘ormation re~arding 
the planting, care and culture of fruits and orna- 
mentals. ‘hen it is complete in descript ons and 
illustrations of the things for which Royal Palm 

Nurseries have become famvuus: 

Fruit trees and plants; economical and useful trees 
and plant:, bambouos and gras es, aquatics, conifers, 
pa'ms and cycads, ferns aid selaginellas, foliage and 
decorative plants; plants and shrubs; vines and 
creepers; tuberous, bulbous and herbaceous plants; 
sh:de trees; and succulents and epiphytes—a'l are 
found in Royal Palm Nurseries and are fully told of 
in this book. 

Drop us a line for this new catalog—take our word 
for it, the book is well worth writing for. 


Benedict 
Ave. 
ONECO, 
FLORIDA. 

















A Farmer's Garven 


AUUMNUNT EP ten DPT MUM cae 
Helps his his wife to plan hertablein busy times. Saves 
work and worry, saves buying eo much meat. gives 
better satisfaction to the help. A good garden will be 
almost impossible in your busy life be yo proper 
tools. They cost little and save much hard work. 


IRON A WHEEL HOES 


AND DRILLS 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, Suerte, etc., better than you 
ean with old-fashioned tools and ten times quicker. 

A woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 

and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 

38 combinations from which to choose at $2.50 

$12. One combined tool will do al! of the 

work. Ask your dealer to show them and 

write us for et, ‘‘Gardening With 

Modern Tools’* and ‘‘Iron Age Farin 


Greniocn; N. J. 





Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 
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FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” 


BUY A 


BOSTROM IMPROVED %, 
+ 


ene 

‘S Ups: Price $15 

which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 


your land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. Itis 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 

SIMPLE, ACCURATE; DURABLE AND COMPLETE 
outfit ever made for all farm work. If your deal- 
er hasn’t one in stock, he will order for you, or 
we wiil ship direct, 

Write to7ay for description of Laval, = details 
of our MONEY BACK GUARANT 


BOSTROM - BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








The “CAROLINA” 


Metal Shingles 


Fire Proof 
Weather 
Proof 
Lightning 
Proof 
Economical 
Beautiful 
Durable 








Furnished in Galvanized and Painted Steel or 
Painted Tin. 
—Write for Prices and Catalog— 
THE 
CAROLINA METAL Propucts Comp’y 
6th & Martin Wilmington, N. C. 

















Clearing StumpLand 
WithA MonarchSteel Stump Puller 


Is Easy Work and Frontabte 


Because the Monarch is hulle of Bt 


easy to operate, Guaranteed 700 H. P. 
The Mighty  ionanch has satisfied everyone for 20 years, 
idee STUMPS UP TO Tf ft. IN DIAMETER 
No stump tooemall, None toolarge. Our New Tripte and 
Double Power Machine s clear 1 t>5 acres per day. 
i elistand full particulars rid fe 
t AS e ONLY stump puller in the world 
AR for’ VBARE 
Zimmerman Steel Co., Dept. i oA Lone Tree, Iowa 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
E. W. DABBS, President Se Carolina Farmers’ Union, 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BUSINESS CO-OPERATION. 


IV.—Its Prospect for Development—Great Success of Movement 
in Foreign Countries—Human Nature the Same in America— 
Union Should Encourage Local Co-operation. 


O-OPERATION on the participat- 

ing basis of profit-sharing is no 

-longer an experiment. It has 

been promoted successfully among 

people of all nationalities, living un- 

der various forms 

of government. 

While the princi- 

ple was first acci- 

dentally discover- 

ed and applied un- 

der stress of des- 

perate necessity 

by a few poverty- 

stricken weavers 

at Rochdale, Eng- 

land, it is now 

MR. GREEN. recognized as an 

economic necessity in equitable dis- 

tribution of results, and its benefits 

are realized more and more as the 
horizon of experience expands. 


It is true that as yet it has been 
developed to a less extent in the 
United States than in any other coun- 
try, but this does not mean that it 
cannot, and will not, be developed 
here. We have thus far followed in 
the footsteps of older countries, and 
we will inevitably follow them in this 
new field of co-operative production 
and distribution. The environments, 
obstacles and difficulties to overcome 
here are not different from those that 
have existed and are being overcome 
in other countries, and the human 
nature that we have to deal with here 
is not different from human nature 
every where. 

I am fully aware that we have 
plenty of men that say “it can’t be 
done” and they produce plenty of 
plausible reasons why it is “impossi- 
ble’ in this country. In the last part 
of his ‘‘History of Co-operation,’’ the 
author, Mr. Holyoke, says: ‘‘Co-oper- 
ation has been retarded by a spurious 
order of ‘practical’ men.’’ All reforms 
have had to press their way over the 
“objections”? of men who were so in- 
tensely ‘“‘practical’ that they accepted 
nothing as worth while that they had 
not seen thoroughly demonstrated 
with their own eyes. 


How It is ‘Practical.’ 


TARTING with small co-operative 

stores and warehouses as distrib- 
uting units, the principle has been 
applied step by step until it touches 
every line of productive and commer- 
cial activity, and its growth in recent 
years is marvelous. In this connec- 
tion I quote again from the account 
in a recent issue of the Review of 
Reviews, to which reference was 
made in a former article: 


“Today the English, Co-operative Wholesale 
Society’s gigantic factories, including the 
biggest flour mills and the biggest boot and 
shoe factory in Great Britain, with a capital 
of $37,000,000 and 21,000 employes on their 
payroll, fully indicate the progress made in 
England alone. ‘The big industrial center at 
Shieldhall, owned and controlled by the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale, employing 
another 8,000 workers, proves that Scotland 
was not far behind England in adopting the 
new system. ’ = 

“For nearly 30 years these two countries 
were the only fields of experiment; the con- 
tinental co-operators apparently wanted to 
see federal co-operative production thorough- 
ly tried out before taking it up themselves. 
It was not until ten years ago, when @ gen- 
eral international congress of the movement 
convened at Manchester, the headquarters of 
the English Wholesale, that the continental 
co-operators realized that the ‘co-operative 
sources of supply’ was an established fact. 

“The local societies form the 
ganization in the wholesale societies, to 
whose quarterly meetings they send their 
delegates on a per capita basis. At these 
meetings the delegates choose the boards of 
directors which direct the enterprises of the 
wholesales. The profits of the wholesale are 
subject to the same treatment as the profits 
of the local enterprises. They must manu- 
facture for and sel! to only their constitu- 
ent members, the local store societies. From 
this it will be seen that the profit system is 
abolished; the surplus from trade is re ‘turned 
to whence it came, or is applied to further 
collective enterprise. 

“Tn 1911, 17 wholesale 


units of or- 


societies reporting 


did a business of nearly a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars. This was an increase over the 
previous $18,500,000. No society 
showed @a@ but some almost dou- 
bled.” 


or 


2,700,000 Co-operators in England. 
HESE 


year of 
decrease, 


same societies also conduct 

farms, dairies, slaughter-houses, 
laundries, bakeries, etc. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that behind these dem- 
ocratic industries are the organized 
consumers (farmers are both produc- 
ers and consumers) in all the coun- 
tries aggregating, as their units, 10,- 
000,000 heads of families, represent- 
ing 50,000,000 consumers. 

In Great Britain the co-operative 
membership is now 2,700,000. Count- 
ing them as heads of families, this 
means one-fourth the total popula- 
tion. Germany follows with 1,600,- 
000 co-operators; France with 800,- 
000; Austria with 500,000;. Russia 
with 300,000, and Italy and Switzer- 
land with 250,000 each. The. re- 
mainder of the co-operators are dis- 
tributed among the smaller countries 
—Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Finland,—with a few thou- 
sand in the United States, where the 
movement has just begun to develop. 

The development of co-operation 
in this country is at present notable 
in the Pacific Coast States,-and also 
in the Northwest, with their fruit 
growers’ associations, grain elevat- 
ors, creameries, tobacco warehouses, 
livestock shippers’ associations, cow- 
testing associations, mutual fire in- 
surance companies, mutual telephone 
companies, co-operative stores, etc. 


An Important Field for Action. 


HE noblest scheme of liberty or 

set of rules in the world will be 
dead letters unless men with a pas- 
sion for the right carry them out,’’ 
says a well-known English philoso- 
pher. I know of no important field 
of human endeavor, where men may 
become benefactors by promoting 
something concrete and tangible, that 
is so destitute of workers in this 
country as this field of co-operative 
activity along constructive lines. 
While the Farmers’ Union is rightly 
taking the initiative, there isn’t any 
good reason why other voluntary 
agencies should not join in the pro- 
motion work. The one predominat- 
ing purpose of the Farmers’ Union, 
as a promoting organization, should 
be to use judiciously its available 
means in efforts to apply the govern- 
ing and participating principles of 
co-operation to joint stock companies 
already established by the organiza- 
tion loeally, and to apply them to 
new enterprises to be established— 
this and then as early as practicable 
to establish an auditing system to 
protect local associations against 
business errors in management that 
might otherwise creep in, to the in- 
jury of the enterprise, and to aid in 
the adoption of the usual safeguards 
and economies that are applied in 
succesful private profit-taking enter- 
prises. 


Don’t Start New Stores. 


O NOT establish 
there are twice as many now, as 
would serve—but buy out existing 
ones, hire owners of them who have 
been successful to serve there, where 
better men are not available. Let 


new stores— 


capital have its tithe and no more, * 


and the producer his own share. 

With financial freedom will come 
better schools, better houses, and a 
general uplift in-every way, in rural 
life in the South. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Farms for Our Own People. 


HILE-in Anderson, S. C., Tues- 

day, to speak on Unionism, I met 
Mr. J. J. Fretwell, an extensive farm- 
er, bank president and real estate 
dealer. He told me something of the 
work he is doing in buying farms, 
cutting them up, and putting some 
improvements on them and selling 
to home people—men that he 
knows and that know him—some- 
times without any cash payment to 
start with. He has not foreclosed a 
single mortgage under this plan, and 
in very few instances have his buyers 
failed to pay out. “Of course,” he 
said, “I am not doing this as a mat- 
ter of charity. I make a profit on 
every transaction, but so have my 
customers. I think it more import- 
ant to settle the landless farmers of 
Anderson County and South Carolina 
on farms of their own than to bring 
in from the outside men we know 
nothing about, and who know noth- 
ing about us or our ideals.’ 

e 8 

Mr. Fretwell has advanced ideas 
about the banking business that are 
not very common among bankers; 
and is an advanced thinker on cotton 
finances, including a warehouse sys- 
tem, and National bonds guaranteed 
by the States for the money to finance 
a gradual marketing system. It is 
encouraging to meet a successful bus- 
iness man and a banker who sees that 
things have been one-sided, and can 
be improved without detriment to 
him. So many successful business 
men think that any improvement in 
the conditions of the farmers means 
a loss to the business men, and they 
are not willing to give a trial to new 
plans, 

* * & 

This brought to mind the state- 
ment I made some months ago in 
these columns that if North and 
South Carolina had within their bor- 
ders the men and their descendents 
who left those States because they 
could not get a foothold, there would 
today be no waste places, nor any 
need to cry out for men to come in 
and help us develop our resources. 

* ok * 

But I still think that a banking 
and warehouse system, however ideal 
it may be, will not take the place of 
a diversified agriculture, and the sci- 
entific marketing of the resultant 
products of such a system. What we 
need more than anything else right 
now is to be taught how to market 
economically the increased crops that 
we are growing under a soil building 
“feed the land and it will feed you” 
propaganda. 

* ke * 

I told Mr. Fretwell that his sug- 
gestions seemed to be sound, and are 
in the right direction, but if our peo- 
ple depended on them, and continued 
to spend the value of the cotton crop 
for things to live upon, it makes no 
difference where the price goes to, it 
will all be used up in fertilizer bills 
and other expenses. 

* * 

There are still encouraging signs 
about the Farmers’ Union. Some of 
the farmers are learning that they 
cannot get out of it more than they 
put into it; that it is not a fetich to 
conjure with, but a channel through 
which they may serve themselves and 
their fellowmen. EB. W. D. 





(Cut this out for 
FARMERS’ 


future reference.) 
UNION OFFICIALS, 


National Organization. 
. President—Chas, 8S. Barrett, Union City, 
Geor gia, 
Secretary-Treasurer—A, C, Davis, Rogers, 
Arkansas, 


North Carolina Division, 
President—Dr. H. Q. Alexander, Matthews, 
Vice-President Dr. J. M. Templeton, Cary 
Sec’y-Treasurer—E, C, Faires, Aberdeen, 
State Organizer—J. Z. Green, Marshville. 
Business Agent—J. R. Rives, Sanford, 
Executive Committee — Ww. B. Gibson, 

‘hairman, Statesville; I. PP. Coggins, Bear 
Creek; W. H. Moore, Bruce; C. C. Wright, 
Hunting Creek; W. C. Crowder, Cary. 
South Carolina Division, 
President—E. W. Dabbs, Mayesville. 
Vice-President—J. H. Claffy, Orangeburg. 
Sec’y-Treas.—J. Whitner Reid, Columbia. 
Executive Committee—B, Harris, Pendle. 
ton; R. M. Cooper, Wisacky; H. T. Morrison, 
MecClellansville, 














Saturday, November 15, 1913.] 








More About Cotton Marketing | 
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Standardizing Cotton Tare. 


N MAKING the contention that the 
I farmer does not gain by loading 
his bale with heavy bagging, etc., 
Mr. Meadows shows he is getting his 
information secondhand, and his re- 
marks apply to the sale of cotton by 
merehants sometimes, and exporters, 
put not by farmers to local buyers. 
Thirty pounds bagging on will pass 
in most cases as readily as 16 pounds 
bagging. 

Lecal prices are not then based 
on ‘“‘net weights’ but general averages 
of bagging weight allowed, and the 
farmer that gets on most bagging 
gets most profit on the fraud. When 
the sale comes to Liverpool, entering 
a foreign market, the c. i. f. and 6 
per cent requirement holds, provid- 
ed the seller is so green as not to 
know, the English mills buy on net 
bagging off, and not 6 per cent. So 
where the sale is English, and passing 
from English cotton merchant to 
manufacturer, they deal on a read- 
justment of bagging net weights. 
So the Liverpool c. i. f. and 6 per 
cent is used as a graft on the Amer- 
ican seller, for the profit of a certain 
class of dealers at that port. of 
course it all weighs against the farm- 
er, the first seller. 

The manufacturers on their return 
from the Atlanta Conference in 1907, 
passed resolutions opening the way to 
net weights, meeting the demands on 
the American farmer, so the evil all 
lies with the dealers between the 
farmer and the manufacturer. 


There is no argument against the 
demand for a standard tare, but it 
can’t be accomplished at the gin, nor 
under the guarantee of the ginner. 
His word and honor won’t reach far 
enough to guarantee a manufacturer 
in Europe, or even his next county. 
So we must have co-operation, and a 
system that will cover the whole 
ground, making the guarantee good 
anywhere in the world as to grade 
and weights W. C. MOORE. 


Why Not Own the Warehouses Our 
Patronage Builds. 
SELLING and buying associa- 
tion of farmers represents a ser- 
vant. It performs a-.service which 
must be paid for by farmers them- 
selves. Farmers must either estab- 
lish their own co-operative distribu- 
ting agencies for collective selling 
and buying or they must continue to 
support the present overlapping and 
duplication of service rendered by 
private traders. There isn’t any 
chance for economy of service under 
the established competitive system 
which maintains so many expensive 
duplications, multiplicity of house 
rents, salaries, etc. 
it is a reflection upon our concep- 
tion of things for us to say we can’t 
build one distributing warehouse in 
each market town, when profits from 
our business are daily piling up brick 
and mortar in new structures, owned 
by private profit-taking corporations, 
to say nothing of the loss that comes 
to us through the congested markets 
that result every time we commit 
business suicide through individual 
Street selling 





Instead of saying we are too poor 
to build up our own co-operative as- 


sociations it is nearer the truth to 
say we are so poor we can’t afford 
not to build them. G. 


Cotton Farmers Should Put All 
Bales Under Cover. 

FEAR that in his effort to get a 

premium on his bagging he too 
often loses sight of the value of the 
cotton itself. He should bear in 
mind that it cotton not bagging 
he is selling. account of this he 
should be very careful to have 
eotton well wrapped, Too little at- 
tention is given this point, The use 


is 
On 


his 





of old reworked bagging is the very | 
poorest economy possible. | 
When cotton is ginned it should 
be put at once in a warehouse where 
it can be protected against any loss | 
from damage by weather, by fire or | 
by theft. The idea that cotton gains | 
in weight from exposure to the 
weather is an erroneous one. The} 
probabilities are much greater that it | 
loses instead of gains. If cotton is | 
not stored in a warehouse it should 
be carefully packed away under some 
cover. It should never be left on the 
ground. If exposed to the weather 
the bales should be turned from time 
to time. 
In the storing and marketing of | 
eotton the use of a standard bale is 
of great importance. It economizes 
space and makes easier handling. 
The standard bale also facilitates 
compressing. It is simple justice for 
the various transportation companies 
to penalize bales not of standard size. | 
There can be indeed no question | 
but that farmers lose lots of money 
by having their cotton exposed to the 
weather. Go where you will and you 
will find it exposed. This is equally 
true whether cotton is selling at a | 
low or a high price. The great trou- 
ble is the farmer doesn’t seem to 
think that it does his cotton any 
harm to have it exposed to the weath- 
er. He overlooks the fact that cot- 
ton is dependent to a great extent 
upon its color for its value and any 
tinge, stain or damage, it matters 
not how small, lessens the price. 
THOMAS NELSON. 








Better Prices for Cotton by Col- 
lective Selling. 


HAT collective selling is a success 

and that if the farmers will pool 
their cotton for a better price, a bet- 
ter price will be realized, not only by 
those interested in the combination. 
but by others as well, was striking- 
ly demonstrated yesterday morning 
when a long line of wagons from 
Steel Creek and Beryhill townships 
drove in on ‘“‘the wharf’’, as the cot- 
ton-buying section is known, and af- 
ter refusing to permit any of the cut- 
ters to put a knife in the bales, car- 
ried them down to the platform and 
there had the cotton classified, and 
then invited bids on it. 

Cotton was selling prior to the ar- 
rival of this wagon train at 131-8 
cents, and there was little expecta- 
tion that it would go much higher 
during the day, altho futures were 


climbing. With the arrival of this 
consignment from Steel Creek and 
Berryhill townships, however, the 


prices began to soar. The Newberger 
Cotton Company offered 13% cents, 
and then one of the concerns tender- 
ed a member of the pool 14 cents, 
and these prices ruled during the re- 
mainder of the morning.—Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer. 





Collective Plan of Selling Cotton. 
Why don’t th farmers of Lee County 
adopt the collective plan of selling their cot- 
ton? In other words, why not pool their in- 
terests, as is being done by farmers in other 










sections of the State? Last Saturday a long 
line of Mecklenburg farmers drove into 
Charlotte, had their cotton classified and 
then invited bids on it. Cotton was selling 
prior to the arrival of the wagon train at 
13% cents. When it became known that 
there was @ pool among the farmers of the 
county the price adv -d to 14 cents and 
remained at th i s during the day. 
One farmer could not have raised the price 
of cotton a quarter of a cent, but a number 


of them, by banding together, could and did 
thus raise the price The farmers of Lee 
County have not been getting the top of the 
market for their cotton. The collective sel!- 
ing is a success, and if they will pool their 
cotton a better price will be realized.—San- 
ford Express. 


“Sales Day” for Marketing Cotton. 
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‘Double Your Income 
With an Apple Orchard 


A farmer in New York state has a nine acre Apple orchard 


that has produced 900 barrels of fruit that sold for $2,400.00. 


It 


cost $634 to cultivate, fertilize, spray, pick and pack the crop. 
f This means a net income of $1,766.00—almost $200 an acre. 


An Apple Orchard Increases the Value 
of Your Farm Ten Times. 


Every farmer grows crops for the money that he gets out of 
them. Now, why not grow the crops that have the most 
money? An acre of apples won’t begin to need the care that 
you put on an acre of corn or tobacco—and see how much more 


you get, 





Send for Our New Catalogue. 


Read about the right way of caring for trees. 





Look over the 


list of Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, that we know are the ones 
for Southern planters to grow. You will need some shade trees 


and flowering shrubs for the home grounds, too. 


Send for the 


Catalogue now—make up your list and let us help you with your 


plans. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY, 


Box 106, 





POMONA, N. C. 
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Eases a Big Part 
of Field Work 


The ACME Pulverizing Harrow puts 
your soil in condition to conserve and 
make available for plant growth all the 
soil moisture. 


The sharp sloping knives cut under to the 
ploweddepth—thoroughly work the entire bed 
—crush the lumps and leave a fine surface 
mulch—embed in fine pulverized soil manure 
and refuse plowed under without tearing it out. 
This makes better yields. The plant roots find nourish- 
ment easier because of a compacted seed 
ACME is the only implement you need after your 
low to get a perfect seed bed 
low priced—ask your John Deere dealer about it. 


bed. Th 
t is light in draft and 


Write us for descriptive literature. 


Duane H. Nash, Inc., 33 














FAMOUS 
STEEL 


McKay’s 





















The local Farmers’ Union here has inaugu- 
ated 10ovel plan to sell*its cotton—one de- 
signed to help members gnore than any 
other thin dertaken They have arrang- 
da 7 rrchous R 7 OW. 
depot where cotton Ht sO | 
far, is what every Y to | 
do, but this local g 1 the nd | 
is now to have “sa is ware- 
house, at which all well as 
others may be pre he being to | 
sell in carload lot here} rranting a | 
higher price. The first sa will b | 

next Tuesday.—Jonesboro News 











Roller Bearing Stalk Cutter 


A marvel of mechanical excellence. 
Has the most perfect and powerful 
dirt proof and lathe turned bearings 
ever used in a stalk cutter. 30 per 
cent lighter running and longer 
‘Jife” for the machine. Cuts corn 
and cotton stalks better, cleaner and 
closer than others by competitive 
test. We invite such test to prove 
our claims. Write for full descriptive 
circular free that tells all. 


The JNO. A. McKAY MFG. CO. 
Dunn, N. C. Box 68 








Rawlings, SAVES TIME MONEY 


Pulverizi 
Harrow 


work, 


Let a Rawlings Pulverizing Harrow make money for you—-de two men's 
This machine does work of a disc harrow and spiked bartow at one 
time Saves the work of a man and team,.and another harrow 
in wages saved alone. 


Enables you to grow bigger crops, because it makes 


the ideal mulch to retain moisture in your soil—puts the soil in right con- 
dition—lets in air and watet—prevents rapid evaporation of rainfall-—-fights 


droughts. 





Sold by Dealers. 


Farmers who do without it, pay the cost many times over 
without ine! benefits. 
1 


No. 6, Size 6 ft. net orice Baltimore, 
4.50. Extra coulters, 35c. Made in 6 sizes ait. 
AVLINGS 
RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO, a@@ _ {TS > 
Dept. F Baltimore, Md- Su weigh 


~ AG 


~~ 





Little used; perfect condition. 
over and repainted. 
to get around quick 


Tire first class condition. 
Just the kind of roadster for the man who wants 
It is built right and will serve you right. 


\T-FOR SALE—CHALMERS ROADSTER—EASY TERMS 


Just gone 


Only 





$450 cash, balance terms to suit. 


THE LUMMUS-McCOY CO., Inc., 





P. 0. Box 981, Charlotte, N. C. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Progressive Farmer 
























Pays for itself § 
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Successful Farming"; 


alon 
our hne to lo- 
f § uccess u cate upon lands 
that will grow 
SUCCESSFUL CROPS, so 
ai ‘0a in that they will help make | 
our Railway successful. | 
Besides the lands along the main line on the Coast, 
weare opefing up arich territory North of Lake Okee- 
chobee, where you have the choice of Prairie, Hammock, 
Muck or Pine Lands. Business opportunities, Mercantile, 
Professional and Manufacturing. Illustrated booklets i 
and “Facts About Florida,” free. (4) 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY | 
J.€.1INGRAHAM,V.-Pres.,, or LOUIS LARSON, North. | 
Room 130, City Bidg., western Agent, Room 330 | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
' 


— 


6t. Augustine, Fla. 109 W. Adamelw, ChICAgO 


Valuable Farm for Sale’ 





219 ACRES EAST OF CHASE CITY 


Within 224 miles of improved roads. All 
necessary outbuildings Good bright tobacco 
farm, needs money. Quick man buys cheap. 


W. E. NASH, Chase City, Va. 





Farms for Sale-— 

Lots, Farms—E. &, 
ville, GC; 

Two Tobacco Fa) 
rish, Coats, N. C. 


Tz Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
Mac Kethan, Fayette- 


ns for Sale. W. H. Par- 


Guilford County. Farms for Sale. J. A. 
G roome, Greensboro, N. ¢ 


Small Improved Cotton Farm—At a bar- 
gain. Box 293 Coats, N.C 


for Sale 
town in 
B arkow, 
For Sale —Seventy-five farms, located in 
eastern North Carolina, hile for circular. 
Joe A. Parker, Real Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. 


491% Acres—13 cle: vved, in six miles of rail- 
road station. Good new five-room dwelling. 
Price, $1, 000. Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, S. C. 








—Bric k storehouse, in best smail 
eastern Carolina, Jas, T. Wolmes, 
r 


a. 











I Have 3 Farms—Will sell 51% 
$1,250, and 113 acres for $8,000. 
description and terms. J. 
métte, N. 

Varms for Sale—Fertile and beautiful farm 
lands, water fronts and timber land on the 
astern shore of Maryland. Samuel P, Wod- 
cock, Salisbury, Md, 


acres for 
Write for 
Dimmette, Dim- 





454-Acre Farm—é1l0 per acre, Marlboro 
County, four miles from Cheraw. Fifty acres 
culiivated, balance woods, Good house. Hick- 
son Lumber Co., Che raw, _S. G, 


126 Acres—35 cleared. Good new dwell- 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings, Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, 8. C. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
liver, neac-Charle sone, et neres-epentands- 
balanee pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H.R. Haile, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Four 40-Acre Farms—Right in the cucum- 
ber belt of Suwanee County, % mile of rail- 
road station, for sale. Write for particulars 
and photographs of this year’s crop. Jack 
Green Live Oak, Fla. 

Wanted—tTenant for sand hill land farm, 
125 acres cleared. Usual terms. , Stock fur- 
nished . When writing, give references, Ad- 
dress, Room No. 903, Commercial National 
Bank Building, Ch arlotte, N. eA 


For Sale—50-acre farm, located on Nor- 
folk and Southern Railroad, seven miles 
west of Morehead City, N. C.; 5-acre orchard 
and an ideal truck farm Address G. B., 
No. 6&5, Oxford St., Rochester, N. Fe 


Fifty-Acre Farm for Sale— 21 “miles west 
of the growing town of Star, on public road, 
and: on main line Raleigh, Charlotte & 
Southern Railroad Fine for growing ap- 
ples. Seil cheap tT. Ix. Sturdivi int, Star, N.C 























For Sale—500 ac reg, ‘two miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit, Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina, 

‘or Sale—117 acres of best farm land in 
Leon County Fierida. Well watered 50 
acres hog-proof fenced; 10 acres woodland; 
100 acres in cultivation, Rural route through 
the farm. Price, 31,500. B. F. Powell, 
Miccosukee, Fla. 

Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions, Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help buy- 
ers locate desirable property free, American 
Investment Association, 91 Palace Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
= any * ee ares 

Varms—Iif you want to buy a large or 
small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
lina, write us No better lands anywhere, 
Berries, tobacco and cotton: all grown here 
Reaves & McKenzie, offices at Chadbourn, 
N. C., and Loris, S C. 





Dimme tte’ s Farm and Expense Book fits 
every cla of farming and always takes 
the first coir at the fairs, Sold under a 
guarantee and every farmer well pleased 
Special prices to farmers, Description free. 


| settlers on Credit, 





f. Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. CG. 


Two 50-Acre 
navigable stream, 3% 
ton, and 2% 
sam R, 


miles 
from Mount P 





Isxcellent Farm, Mules, Tool 
All Fecd—Located in Decutur 
300d schools, churches, and 
buildings. Pasture lands wit 
near, 
Good fence, Bargain, 
Donalsonville, Ga. 


for Sale—F arm containing 
miles from 
half sown in cover crops, ba 
and timber. Residence, tena 
necessary outbuildings. Woulc 
able party for long term, 
“D's Raleigh, WN, C. 


Own Your Own Far m—We 


Artesian well. 70 at 
Write 


taleigh; well improved, 


Jones, 


Farms, Ready for Use—On 


from Charles- 
leasant, S. Cc. 


Venning, Mount Pleasant, Ss. ¢. 





s, Ww agon, ‘and 
€ Younty, near 
town. yood 

h fresh water 

res stumped, 

Kk. D. Lane, 


/356 acres, two 
One- 
lance in wood 
nt houses and 
lt lease to suit- 
Drawer 


have a limited 


number of smail farms we will sell to white 


taking on 






crop each year or cotton pay 
chase money. Write 
Beatie-Shaffer (Inc,), 315 Di: 


Be ink Buildi 


© ut- Over Pine Lands—in V 
Miss. For corn, cotton, ger 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, 
fruit. 
to $10 per acre. Terms: 
liberal terms on balance. 
folder and maps sent free, ad¢ 
born, See’ y, Mobile, Ala. Ment 


Good Farming | Land for Ss 
of 126 acres; 70 acres cleare 
red clay subsoil; high state ¢ 
rR. EF, D., six miles out from 
Two farms 235 
c., on good ros 
60 cleared; good barn, 
house; well drained; 
Other 80 acres; 14 cleared. { 
strawberries, cotton, tobacco 
crops. Terms to 











on 











stabi 


purchaser. 


information address T. C, Clut 


North Carolina 
An Ideal Home, f for On y 

ing 150 acres; 60 acres in a 
cultivation, 
tically level; 1144 miles from 
F. D., near good schools and 
dwelling, 6 rooms, hall, porch 
modern barn and stabjes a 
buildings, 


apples, peaches, and cherries. 


i 


high stat 


balance in timber. 


About 15 acres in orch 


e-third of the 
ments as pur- 


us for full particulars. 


ivis Exchange 


Albi any, Georgia. 


Vayne “County, 
ieral farming, 


vegetables and 
Elevated country. Good water. $5 


e-fourth cash, 
or illustrated 
iress Geo. Kil- 
ion this paper, 


aah —Orre farm 

sandy loam, 
pe sm On 
Clinton, N. C. 


miles from Chadbourn, N, 
ids. One conta 


ins 140 acres; 
es and tenant 
e cultiyation. 
soth suited for 


and all general 


or further 
e, Chadbourn, 


s,5090—Contain- 


high state of 

Lays prac- 
station, on R, 
churches; fine 
es, and cellar; 
nd other out- 
ard, pears, 
There is in- 


cluded all farm stock, all farming utensils, 


machinery, all feed and othe 
is a bargain; is especially a 
growth of fine bright tobacco, 
other crops. Ve have a goc 


properties, both large and small, 


reasonable prices, 
Write for our catalog, givi: 
price, and terms, and, othe 


r crops. This 
dapted to the 
as well as all 
x94 many other 
at very 


with excellent locations. 


ig description, 
r information 


The Realty Co. of Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, 


Vv irginia, 


265 “Acres — Staunton ~ Rive 
quick sale, only $4,250, Loca 
to good railroad town with 
bacco market, bank, high sch 
+ iresveleeiises, and churches, 


r Farm — For 
ted convenient 


good bright to- 


ool, good Busi- 


Farm convenient 


to school and churches and good neighbors. 
175 acres cieared, lies well and in good farm- 


ing condition. Fine soil fo 
grass and bright tobacco; 89 


r corn, grain, 
acres very fer- 


tile river bottom, cleared and well drained, 
good for from 40 to 80 bushels of corn, and 2 


to 3 tons of hay per acre, Wat 
wells, several springs, 
Mostly under fence. 


brane 
Good well-built dwell- 


ered by 2 good 
h, and river, 


ing of 6 rooins, in shady grove, overlooking 


farm and river, 
and. feed, 


Good la 
with hay 





s 


earriecr, c 


table for stock 
rib, and other 


outhouses, Two good tenant houses, with 


stable, cribs, barns, etc. 
and packing-house. 
dens. We are offering this f< 


Four 
Good ore 


tobacco barns 
hard and gar- 
iuvrm for a wid- 


ow lady who wants to close out at once. If 
you want a r al bargain in an all-round 


good farming proposition, com 
detail description of this anc . « 
gains, write or call on, R. 
Blackstone, Va, 


e at once. For 
»xther good bar- 
edericksen Co., 





TOO LATE TO CL: ASSIFY 


PRR Rr zs 
Seven White Orpin: ston 
each. E. Grown, Crouse, 


‘For Sale—Ye How Mult 
sets. Curtis Long, Né 









1 


Frost-Pro6f Cabbage “Pla 
1,000 W. W. H. Proctor, 


ly 
N. 





LALLY IYI 


roc “ke re Is—75 ce nts 


ing onions and 
c 


-75 cents per 


We orvisvilly Ns ©, 


For “Sale—A Limite i Quantity of ‘ice 


Pure Cleveland Big Boll coito 


Vi arm, Yorkville, S.C. 


For “Sale —2 Pekin ducks, 2 
6 Indian Runner drakes, 11 


aetna 15 Partridge Wyandotte 


hens, 4 cockerels; 10 Sing! 
Is] and hens. All full stock. 
N. Roberts Lowel +4 





Ce irolina _ Beau 


These birds are excellent 
are € ( gaa Be auty 
ning plue rik bbon ac 
Carlton Farms, ‘Ke rnersy 











ills, 
Cabbage P 

frost-proof, 

Jersey Wake 


cession, At 






aranteed, 
ld, Charleston 
sta Trucker, 








Prices: 1,000 for $1: 5,000 for $ 


now. M. M Zagwell, Piedmo 
No. 1. ieneaaoe of Simpson 


Single ¢ 
eockerels, $1 cach; 8 cockerels, 


nts — Open-air 
V 





n seed, Latta 





Pekin drake 
Indian Runner 

pullets and 
Comb Rhode 
80e each, J. 







‘omb 


win- 
q 


guaranteed, 





kefield, Suc- 
lat Dutch. 

5 Ready 
Route 








nt 








After this date our rate for C 
will be 4 cents 


“Ringlet 





Pekin 


and at 4 cents a word will cost 68 cents « 


cash with order. With this flat rate nobody 


advertisement will cost Count the wo 





per word FLAT—each and every insertion. 
making a rate based on a sliding scale and this makes it hard for some people not familiar 
with advertising to figure the cost of their advertising 

In order that all may understand, we give an example below. 


arred Plymouth Rocks 
at reasonable prices. Mrs. J. 
China.” 


will have any trouble in 
rds, multiply the number of words by 4, determine 
the number of times you want it run and enclose 


This will make it easier for all concerned and save us a world of needless book-kecping. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


LASSIFIED and FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
heretofore, been 


We have, 


Fifty 


This advertisement contains just 17 words (each initial, figure, etc., counting as a word) 
-ach time it runs. 

We make these low rates for the benefit of our readers and they are not profitable to 
us Wecannot, therefore, continue to charge these advertisements and respectfully request 


figurin 


money order 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


to cover entire amount, 


advertising 


2z what their 


FARMER, 











| better if the necessary 
|ean be obt 


A FAIR HELD WITHOUT MONEY 
—ALMOST. 


Why Can’t Your Coi. -ty Do as Well? 
See What $100 and a Few Ribbons 
Brought Forth, 


UST a month previous to our coun- 

ty fair we learned that Hickory 
would do nothing toward a fair this 
ear. 

But the farmers have become so 
interested in our free agricultural 
fair that they decided nevertheless co 
have a one-day fair. 

We selected our rural town, Star 
Town, three miles from Newton, as 
the location. There we have a nice, 
large high school building, a beauti- 
ful oak grove and plenty of wood and 
pasture land at our disposal. 


With crliy $100 we decided to try 


holding a fair with nicely printed 
blue and red ribbons as the only 
prizes except a few specials. The 


best Farm Women’s Club display was 
given $3. Best judging by boys un- 
Ger 17 years of age, $8. Best judg- 
ing by girls under 17 years of age, 
$3. And best rural school attend- 
ance at the fair, $7.50; second, $5; 
third, $2.50. Best baby boy, $5; best 
baby girl, $5; according to the rules 
of the ‘“‘Better Babies” score card. 

This fair was held October 30, and 
vas a success beyond our dreams. 
Never has there been seen in Catawba 
County, in the rural districts, such a 
large crowd, and so much self-confi- 
dence and enthusiasm among the 
farmers. All seemed to wear this 
expression, “‘We’re going to have a 
successful agricultural fair in Cataw- 
ba if we don’t have the money.”’ 

There was more livestock shown 
than at-any previous fair in the coun- 
ty. About 50 fine show horses and 
mules; about the same number of 
cattle all pure-bred, mostly Jerseys, 
and the blue ribbon cows from the 
State Fair; 25 hogs, ete. Poultry, 
field and garden crops of excellent 
quality but only a few exhibits. 

The fancy work and the pantry 
displays were equal to any fair and 
there were quite a lot of old relics. 
The Club Work Department was es- 
pecially fine, so many mottoes, and 
information as to what they stand for 
tacked up everywhere. 

The ‘‘Better Babies’? show was the 
center of interest for the ladies, 
There was not time to examine half 
of those entered. Dr. Shuford and 
his nurses from the Hickory Hospi- 
tal did the work. 

Four boy babies tied with a score 
of 98.8. First prize was given to M. 
M. Smyre, Jr., because he did not 
sleep with his mother. The others 
did. The best girl baby, Junie May 
Dellinger, daughter of Mr. Jake Del- 
linger, scored 98.6. 

The doctor says they were the 
most perfect babies he ever saw, not 
a deformity found. 

Old Dutch stock and country air 
and habits are hard to beat in rearing 
healthy model children as well as 
Jersey calves and fine colts. 

We were just a little crowded for 
one day. Next year we expect to hold 
a week’s fair somewhere in the coun- 
ty and the educational feature is fore- 
most with no fakes or side line 
amusements . 

JOHN W. ROBINSON. 
Pres. Catawba Co., N. C., Fair. 





Coniment.—This is in- 
deed a most interesting report and 
should inspire readers in other coun- 
ties who think they can’t hold a fair. 
A few determined men in any county 
can insure a fair next year. It 
doesn’t take much cash: a small ad- 
mission fee will provide for the really 
necessary prize money. It is win- 
ning; even if only a blue ribbon, 


which pleases. 
Instead of charging an admission 
fee, however, it will be very much 
prize money 
ained by a subscription 
among the business and professional 
men of the town where the fair is to 


be held, 


Mitorial 


(21) 1207 


The Right Sort of Fair in Virginia. 
ea ae County hoids a model 
fair. No attractions, fake shows’, 
or gambling schemes. Its clerical 
work is complete up to moment show 
opens. Printed programs list and lo- 
cate every entry. Quality and num- 
ber of competitors in sheep, beef 
cattle, hogs and heavy horses rarely 
excelled under a State collection. For 
instance, a Southdown lamb, winner 
at English Royal, helped to worry 
the judge—but one of a large flock 
recently imported by G. W. Harding 
for Russell of Warrenton. Threa 
flocks of Shropshires, President Har- 
rison of Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
made things lively in sheep section. 
Scotch Shorthorns, Red Polls, and 
the Warren Durocs just off the east- 
ern fair circuit provided instructive 
models in animal form. Plowing 
matches and pulling contests vary 
with steeplechases to prevent a dull 
moment. W. B. DOAK. 
Fauquier Co., Va. 





Post Your Land Now. 

T IS nearly time for the village 
sportsman and absentee pot hunt- 
ers to infest the rural sections on an 
errand of arrogant destruction. They 
assume that their country cousins 
are anxious to have their land overs 
run and their game shot. Why stop 
at the game? If it is permissible to 
shoot the wild animals on a place, is 
it not right to bag some hens, lambs 
and pigs? The farmer feeds them 
all. They are his and he needs them. 
The quail (Bob White) are worth $5 
each for the. insects they devour 
They are a part of his assets. If we 
kill our birds then the insects will 
kill our trees and _ crops. When 
birds were plentiful we did not spray; 
now all our fruit trees are battling 
with countless insects. Let us post 
our land and mean it. 
IRA M. 
Yadkin Valley, N. C. 
Editorial Comment.—Mr. Hawkins 
is wrong in saying that the game be- 
longs to the farmer. It has been 
judicially decided, ‘‘that it belongs 
to the State.” The farmer’s land is 
his own, however; and he should de- 

cide as to who hunts over it. 


HAWKINS. 





Put Tile Shallow in Buckshot Land. 


WISH to say that tile will pay on 

buckshot land as well as on all 
other land, provided the work is dong 
right. In our black lands of West 
Tennessee, we lay our tile from 3 
to 36 inches deep, and even deeper, 
for in open porous land, the deeper 
the tile is put in the ground, the 
greater distance it will drain the 
land on either side; but on our buck- 
shot land a tile laid even 30 inches 
deep does not prove profitable, as the 
land is so close and impervious to 
water that the water never pene- 
trates the land down to the tile. 
Hence, in buckshot land we lay our 
tile as shallow as is possible to get 
below the danger line of being hit 
with the plow or crushed by stock 
tramping .and breaking thru on 
same. Of course, being laid shal- 
low, it requires more strings of tile 
to a given area than would be neces- 
sary if the tile would work laid deep- 
er. When we first commenced til- 
ing years ago, we made the mistake 
of putting tile too deep in such land, 
and such has never proved profitable, 
but where we have laid the tile 18 
to 24 inches deep, we have obtained 
as satisfactory service as from any 
laid on black or other land. In buck- 
shot land, as in other land, if. one 
has a good fall for the tile drain, the 
tile can be laid at a greater depth 
than if the fall ’ bags so good. 

. DAVIDSON. 

Obion, Tenn. 

Are you taking the necessary care 
to keep the high-priced cottonseed 
bought last spring pure and have you 
made selections in the field that will 
maintain or improve its good quali- 
ties? 
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FUNSTEN':CASH« FURS! 


, Funsten Bros. & Co. will sell the U. $. Government seals. Send Yours 


Biggest prices! Better grading! Most money by return mail! Weare the largestin the world in our line. 

The biggest Canadian, American and European buyers are represented at our regular sales. This year 

we will handle the Government’s Alaskan seal output. More buyers and better prices than ever. We sell 

furs in larger quantities, get more spot cash and pay you more cash than you can get anywhere. Do all 
our business direct with you. We want $10,000,000 worth of fars—anything—from one skin up 


H H H Mink, coon, skank, muskrat, fox. wolf, lynx. white weasel and all 
Big Money in Trapping jis of tuts wantce tor cash. TRAPS AT FACTORY PRIGES " 
+ H Guaranteed toincrease your catch or money back. Won Grand Prize a 

Funsten Animal Baits {y:%i; 


World's Fair in 1904. U.S. Government uses them. One can brought one 


ci man $1,199 clear profit. Only $l1a can. Write today for free Trappers’ Guide. Game Laws and Trapper’s 
ay Supply Catalog—Fur Market Reports, Punsten Pur Shipping Tags, etc. ALL FREE. (41) 
Funsten Bros. & Co., 1309 Funsten Bidg., St. Louls, Mo, secee 


RFE.TO TRAPPERS] FREE! 
pers’ Book—tells you all about how 4 
to increase your catch, 


TRAPPERS 
GUIDE 


FREE 











Handy Book for Trappers 
Write today for our free Trape y If you are interested, 


we will send you this 

book free and keep you 
informed as to prices on 
all Tat of Furs. 


LU RIT it Will Attract All 
Animals To Your Traps 
A large sample bottle for 25c, Guaranteed to 
increase your catch or money refunded. 
It Advertises US To Satisfy YOU 
ST. LOUIS COMMISSION CoO. 
Dept. 16 208 N. Main St, St. Louis, Mo 














and inside facts 
about how to get the most money out of furs, 
Best book for trappers ever published. Nou 
to-date trappers can afford to be without it. 
Our confidential information is very valu- 
will be sent to you monthly 
: i during the season—it means big money 
~ fA to trappers All of the above free for 
‘= the asking. Address 
: i. ABRAHAM . 
213 N. Main St., Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo. 
And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Fars, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping ‘Tags. No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept. i0v St. Louis, Mo. 


isttoday. / 
FUR CO. Het 
17 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 


-~ APPLETON CO. 


637 Fargo St., BATAVIA, ILL. TEN STYLES OF 
CORD-WOOD, 
POLE, DRAG 
ANDLOG . 
(Portable with 
Appleton Gaso- 
line Engine.) 


SAWS 
ADVERTISING LIVESTOCK. 


T this time, when the State and county fairs are being held, 
with even greater success than ever before, it is interesting to 
trace these annual gatherings back to the salesdays to which they 
owe their origin. So primarily they were for the purposes of adver- 
tising, of having the people to come together to see what was being 
offered. It very naturally followed therefore that they should be 
made educational as well, teaching through the exhibits made the 
possibilities of a county or state in agriculture or their achievements 
in stock raising or mechanical developments. The advertising and 
the educational influences have become so closely affiliated that 
there is no thinking of the one without the other. 

The close connection between advertising and its educational 
influences is not confined to the fairs. All advertising is. more or 
less educational. Especially is this true of that class that forms a 
very large part of the advertising of an agricultural journal that is 
guarding its advertising columns for the benefit of its readers. 

As an instance in point, take the breeders column of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The pages containing these answers of “where 
to buy” improved stock are eagerly read by our readers. They 
form an admirable supplement to the work of our editors, who 
preach “More and Better Livestock” year in and year out. Their 
preaching would be largely in vain if there were nothing to point 
the reader to where he can buy stock of the kind he would raise. 


In view of this educational influence of livestock advertising The 
Progressive Farmer makes a charge of but little more than half its 
regular rate for other display advertising. Every livestock adver- 














Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Grinders, 
Gas Engines, Feed Cutters, Manure 
Spreaders and Wind Mills. 


Send today for free booklet giving full information regarding 
these labor-saving, money-making machines. 





tiser in placing his advertisement in these columns is not only creat- | 


ing a market for himself for the disposal of his surplus stock, but 
is thus adding to the agencies making for a greater interest in the 
development of the livestock industry. The more the breeders 
advertise, the more buyers there will be. These ads will serve to 


whet the appetites of live farmers to use pure-bred sires and to | 


own better dams. 

_ The advertising columns of The Progressive Farmer are a clear- 
ing house for improved livestock in the South. Its policy of guar- 
anteeing the reliability of every advertiser guarantees each buyer 


satisfaction or his money back. Through its columns one comes in | and 


touch with the leading breeders in the South and the country at 
large. And next to having a thing yourself is to know where to 
get it. 

So we would have our breeders realize that in their efforts for 
quicker sales they are helping an industry as well as themselves. 


Those who have to buy should likewise feel that these columns are | 


a great opportunity to them to better themselves by improving their 
stock. There is no department of The Progressive Farmer that 
should prove more helpful to our readers than this breeders’ column, 
which is indeed a clearing house of Southern stock. 





|} ecipts until 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


Novebmer 5, 
Cotton, 


Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades . $5.15 @$5. 
Lower grades 40@ 4.5 
Corn—No. 2 white .96@ 
No, 2 mixed .95@ 


Timothy hay. per ton 


Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening, per case 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 


SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
November 5. 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton, 


lots, per 


(sacked). 


There has been somewhat of a lull in the 
cotton market during the past week. With 
the completion of October engagements and 
the passing of the month, there has come a 
temporary slackening in the demand, and the 
market has shown a slightly yielding ten- 
deney under the unremitting pressure of re- 
ceipts. True, most of these large receipts 
consist of cotton already bought and sold, 
and now merely on the way to the mills, but 
at the same time there does not seem to be 
any relaxation in the offerings from first 
hands either. Buyers with November en- 
gagements do not need to hurry under these 
conditions, and they quite naturally are dis- 
posed to wait and see if they may not be 
able to get in at a little cheaper level. If 
sellers would refrain from over-loading the 
market during these periods of quasi-inac- 
tivity, it would be otherwise with the mar- 
ket. As it is, conservative houses are now 
urgently advising their spinning clients to 
take advantage of the opportunity to buy 
supplies. here are no indications, as yet, 
of any let-up in the rate of consumption. 

More disparity than usual exists in trade 
estimates of the crop. Most people seem to 
center around 14,000,000 bales, but some 
still persist in predicting over 15,000,000, and 
this results in some lingering uncertainty in 
the trade, as the general rule is to believe 
what you would like to be true. Owing to a 
variety of influences, this crop is being pick- 
ed and marketed with unusual and perhaps 
record-breaking promptness. Texas pickers 
are reported as moving along to the upper 
counties, and to have nearly wound up the 
job. The Bureau estimate of the crop.a 
month or so hence is likely to prove quite a 
rude shock to some. 


NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 
November 


Norfolk, 


Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low 
Tone steady. 


middling 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS 


S. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Daweon, 


Norfolk, Va.) 
, October 28, 
Quotations for dry stock 
zood condition: 
Large fancy 
No. 1 grade 
No. 2 grade 
No. 3 grade 
Spanish 
Tone steady 


{new crop) 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
November 1 
Receipts during the week just passed have 
been moderate, partly due to the drying 
weath which are having, which gives 
chance to put in their 
not look for heavy re- 
had a good warm rain. 
The quality of the offerings is still very com- 
mon and the tobacco shows a rable 
ot of slight barn mold which does not hurt 
the tobacco, but detracts some of its value. 
far as we Ca » now, the rop is ripe 
more leafy than year’s but does 
have as good b y. Br ess in prized 

least i bright kinds, is 

xecople who bought 

in the season are selling now 

a profit, yet above prices at which 
ese tobaccos could be bought now loose on 


good 
we do 


we have 


conside 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 

The Danville sales for 
ber inclusive, were the 
this market, and that is 5s 
total was 12,000,000 pounds. The receipts 
for the week have been so heavy that the 
sales have been blocked every day, and with 
prices ranging high. The big corporations 


weeks of Octo- 
record for 
ying much The 


four 
st on 


were the heavy buyers, altho mamy other 
buyers were on the market, Farmers ar: 
marketing their crops as rapidly as pessible 

Heavy sales and high prices Prevailed 
at Chase City. Sales aggregating 350,000 
pounds, at an average of $18 per hundred 
Sales for September and October totalled 
2,100,000 pounds. 

There were good sales on the Bedford 
City market, considering the fact that real 
busines does not begin until after first week 
in November, J. M. BELL, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
November 3. 

Steers—Best, per ewt -25 @$7.7 
Medium to good oo © 7.0 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt. 

Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per c. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Oxen, per cwt 

Bulls, per cwt 

Calves—Extra, 

Medium 

Dairy cows, per head ... 

Hogs—-Best, per cwt 
Good 
Sows and stags 

Sheep—Best, per 
Common to fair 
Lambs 


5 
Q 


November 3, 


sh-gathered, 
rthered 
Creamery, 


per pound 
Country 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
November 3, 
No. 1 potatoes, per barrel, 
bulk, per 180 pounds, 
90¢@$1.25 per barrel. 
pound bag, 
low, $1.50@2. 
barrel. 


2.50@2.75. In 
$2.25@2.40. Sweets, 
r Onions, red, per 100- 
$1.50@1.90; white, $2@3; yel- 

Cabbage, white, $4@6.50 per 
3russels sprouts, per quart, 8@1l4c, 
Southern artichokes, $3.50@4.50 per barrel, 
Beans, green or wax, per basket, $1@2, 
Beets and carrots, per barrel, $1.25@1.50. 
Cucumbers, $1@1.50 per basket. Celery, $1.50 
@3 per standard case. Cauliflower, $1.25@ 
2.50 per barrel. Chicory, 50@90c per basket, 
Eggplant, $2@3 per box. Horseradish, per 
100 pounds, $6@6.50. Kale, per barrel, 40 
cents. Lettuce, 75@$2 per barrel. Lima 
beans, 50c@$2.25 per potato basket. Mint, 
25@35c per dozen bunches. Mushrooms, per 
4-pound basket, 60¢c@$1,25 Okra, $1@1.50 
per basket. Oysterplant, $3@4 per 100 
bunches, Peas, $2@4 per half-barrel basket, 
Parsley, 25@50c per basket. Parsnips, per 
barrel, $1.50. Peppers, 25¢c@$1.25 per bar- 
rel. Pumpkins, 50@75c per barrel. Radish- 
es, 50c@$1 per 100 bunches. Romaine, $1 
@1.50 per basket. Spinach, 75¢@$1.25 per 
barrel. Squash, Hubbard, $1@1.25 per bar- 
rel. Rutabagas, 50c@$1 per barrel; white, 
50c@75c. Faney tomatoes, $1.25@2 per box. 
Watercress, per 100 bunches, $1@1.50, 

Apples, $3.50@5 per barrel. Pears, $3@ 
5.50 per barrel. Quinces, $3.50@5 per barrel, 
Concord grapes, $1.75 per 10-basket crate, 
Cranberries, $5@8 per barrel. Citren, 50@ 
75c per barrel, 

Creamery butter, 32@338c; 25 @ 
26c; factory, 23% @24e. 

Country eggs, 24@30c. 

Cash wheat, No, 2 red, 95c. 
Oats, 45c. : 

Mess beef, 1 
per barrel, $2 


imitation, 


Corn, 80%4c. 


) 


r barrel, $18@19. Mess pork, 
) 23.50. 


25 


t 
° 
vo. 





Good Tobaceo Prices. 


The tobacco sales for the last month have 
exceeded any for years, and it is remarkable 
how well the farmers continue to be pleased 
with prices. Every market in Piedment Car- 
olina and Virginia has been taxed even more 
than their capacity to handle the offerings 
of the farmers, not speaking of the immense 
lot of shipped tobacco. As a fact the sea- 
sons for preparing same have been about 
the best in years, the warm damp weather 
causing the farmers to fear damages, and 
largely from this cause was the rush a week 
or ten days ago. 

It is good that the prices have remained 
firm, as well as plainly seen how unprepared 
many farmers are to take care of their 
crop after same is made. The cost of labor 
producing and the marketing of tobacco is a 
strenuous proposition and if the present 
large crops continue to be made, each farm- 
er must prepare in the future against any 
loss by damaged tobacco.—Caswell (N. C,) 
Democrat, 





The Co-operator’s Daily Prayer. 


Infinite Father of all men, 
Iieaven and of earth, abide 
effort to do my work in 
with my God and my fellows this day. 

I thank Thee for the gift of another day 

ay I accept it as a fresh and unsullied 

put of Thine own and commit to 
record of my craftmanship in the 
spirit of the Godlike men of old who dedi 
cated tablet and scroll to life and light and 
liberty. Give me manfully about my 
tasks, upborne by 2 spirit of serviee that 
seeks recompens only as the fruitage of 
good faith and iligencs a spirit that im 
parts mission, dignity to 
y achievement, May 
1eart and the minis 
be acceptable in 
rength and my Ré 
Co-operative Journal. 


Creator af 
with me in my 
true relationship 


book 


American 


I surely 
of The Pre 


not want to miss a single copy 
ssive Farmer. It is the purest 
cleanest er I ever read, even mere 80 
than my church paper. It is having a won- 
derful effect upon the farmers everywhere 
You are doing a wonderful work.—R. 8. 
McKenie, Etna Mills, Va. 





Saturday, November 15, 1913.] 
The National Dairy Show. 


(23) 1209 


™ Name 





(Continued from page 14.) 





ficulty and at a rather high price for 


Get This Book ‘\ 
this demonstratfon, because the own- Ab T ] h X\ Address 
er thought she was one of his best out e ep ones \ 


cows. Many of the cows in our dairy ! ; <Sen,. ~~ 7 4 ee yas. 
herds are like this one, not paying It is FREE ‘ 

X Booklet 
No. 


their keep; but until their milk is 
weighed and tested and cost of feed 
charged against their production, HE next piece.of machinery you buy for your farm should be 78 
many of them will continue to pass a TELEPHONE. A TELEPHONE that will connect you to 
for profitable cows. And yet, some town, to your markets, to your neighbors and friends. Such a tele- 
dairymen—in fact many of them— phone and such telephone service is just as important to you and to your 
still think it too much trouble to farm and family and as tig a dollar-producer as a plow, harrow, or any 
other implement that helps you get your crops started. That is why we \ 
call it a piece of farm machinery. This book tells you how you can build a . 





weigh the milk from their cows. 
line at minimum cost and equip it with 


Western: Electric 


feed bills. 
Rural Telephones 


It is a long way from the homes of 

most of our readers to Chicago, but 

at least one trip to the National Dairy 

Show will pay any real dairyman in 

the South who is anxious to do better 

work. The dairy equipment is of 
What you need, how much, and how to get it—in fact, 
the whole story of telephone line constructing. Tele- 
phone service will be a paying proposition for you. It 
will lighten your work and your worries, and enable 
you to get more work done. Surely, you have a few 
minutes’ time to find out how to get it. All we ask is 





great interest, but the opportunity 
to study dairy breeds and type and 
gather information and inspiration 
along all lines is so great that it can 
not fail to prove profitable. But af- 
ter all the inspiration to do better, 
which an attendance is likely to pro- 
duce, is the greatest good derived 
from such an exhibition. 


for the opportunity to lay the facts before you. You 
can have the benefit of our experience and that of our 
experts in planning and figuring out the cost. We will 
supply you with everything. A telephone line is not 
expensive. The work is simple and your boys could 
put it up. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES 


Savannah Cincinnati Kansas City 
New Orleans St. Louis Oklahoma City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





NORTH CAROLINA STOCKMEN | 
NEXT | 


Atlanta 


Dallas 
Richmond 


Houston 


TO MEET IN RALEIGH 
WEEK. 





ff You Are interested in Dairying, 
Cattle Raising, Swine or Sheep, 
Come to West Raleigh, November 
18, 19, and 20, | 





SUPERB and compelling program 
has been prepared for the second 
annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Livestock Association, to be held at 


West Raleigh next week— November . 
Oe Gee 59 Novenher 14 § STOP paying high prices for Groceries, 
oe): | OOmeer 4° Seed and Feed. Start to-day buying 
Dairy Day November 19, ‘Beef your food supplies the ‘‘new way.”’ Our 
Cattle Day’, and November 29, prices save you from one-half to one- 
“Swine and Sheep Day,’’ and the pro- third. Make your dollars go nearly | ae mireey Patent aa sen 
* : rice . 2 Selec aten “our, 5 Sodé 2-Tb f ee ee 
gram for each day is such that it twice as far. Money can’t buy better Diamond Half Patent Flour, per bbl, 4.40 Compound Lard, 1-50’ s, ‘per W..--- 
should bring out a great attendance goods than we offer. Read our guar- [| Granulatea ir, 100-1. sacks.... 4.40 } Prunes (90-100 to 1b.), 50-Ib. boxes 
Followine ic 1 antee. Note the low prices on the | !resh Nes aCe a er erm. ae ; valle 3-1D. phase. per Is 106 
‘ > “‘QoTrs . . . . * a . Green offe yer » os-ID. 8s. . . 
ollowing is the program: articles listed. Write for our free price Tee. 16: chadics:.. SEED AND FEED. 9 Sd 
Dairy November 18, list. Table Salt, 100 Ibs Hairy Vetch, per 100 Ibs ..... . $8.25 
(feld under auspices of N. CG. Live 
Dairy Associatio n.) 








Fliour, bbl. .$4.75 Lump Starch, 50-T box 


Sugar, 
Ginger 


jay 
Day, Broken, 4¢e.; Japan. Miracle Seed Wheat, per bu 2.00 

lasses, Black Strap, gallon Dwarf Essex Rape, per 100 6.25 
New Orleans Molasses, gallon ..ecces German Millet, Southern, per bu... 2.78 
Candied Citron, 20-14’'s, per W...e. Seed Rye, per 85 
Candied Lemon Peel, 20-1 0’s, per Th, 12% Mixed Feeding Oats, per bu........ 47 


How We Undersell 


Buying in large quantities as we do and pey- 
ing cash for everything we buy we effect a tre- 


Steck and 


oeeeee 


Forenoon, 


Address of Weicome—bDr. I, Hi. 
ident A. and M, College. 

Judging Dairy Cat Mr. 
bury, A. and M. Coll 

Address—Dr. C. 
Southern Railway. 

Feeding the Dairy 
Nutt, A. and M. College. 

wrading up the Herd—Mr,. H. P. 
Dutch Dairy Farms, Newton, N. C. 

Does Cow Testing and Record Work Pay? 
“—Mr. Stanley Combs, N.C. Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Developing a Home Creamery-——Mr. J. A. 
Hornaday, Oakenden aiberty, N.C, 

The Outlook for 1 reamcry and Dairy 
Business in Nort! ‘ar ia—Mr. Alvin J. 
Reid, U. S. Departmer , gricultur 


Hill, Vres- 


Sehuvler Salis- 


ge. 
Morgan, Dairy Agent 


Prof. J. C Me- 


Cow 


Lutz, 


Afternoon. 


Dairy Dividends—Mr 
Echo Farms, Wilmington, 
Farm. Poultry Mr. 

College 


fMeneral Discussik 


Raising the b 
Clain, U. S. Depa yf rri t e, 
Clean Milk Dr M. feCormick, 
ville Board of Healtt ille, N 


Business and clection of officers. 


Beef Cattle 
‘(Held under 


Day, November 


Porenoon, 


~ he South Adapi 
1. tL. French, 
Tick Eradicati 
Department of 

* picture. 
uture ’ 
itrolina—Mr. T’, iwyn, 
Feeding ittle on 
Ward, Bureau o nimal 
ington, D. C 

Post-Mortem Exa 
sis Lesions—Dr. B 

nent of Agriculture. 

Does It Pay o Wi 

Mr. C. A. Bro 


Oy ‘seeding Catt! 
Canton, 
Pasture 


y Industry, 


Ch Most 
jur Native B 
‘anton, N. Ct 

Making a P 
‘rench, Cascade, Va. 

The Most ff Raw s for aii cs 
Beet Cattle, Demonstraté i] experimental 
attle—Mr. R. S. ¢ 2 ‘ . Experi nt 
station, 


Advantages of Stock- Law 








mendous saving. 


Selling to you the “new way” direct, we do 
away with the expensive middle-man—costly 
salesman—and traveling expenses—bad accounts 
—bookkeeping and ete., and with only one small 
profit added, we are enabled to offer you these 
low prices.—To sell you Groceries, Seed and Feed 
at prices lower than wholesale. 

Thousands of farmers from all sections have 
put their stamp of approval on our method of 
doing business. Have joined us in our fight 
against high prices 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Our goods are always fresh — never shelf 
worn or stale Money can’t buy better. Its just 
buyer and seller getting together that makes 
possible these low prices, We guarantee every- 
thing we sell. If not satisfactory, return them, 
and we will refund your money 45" pay freight 
both ways. The goods must please you. 





Candied Orange Peel, 20-10’s, per Th...12% 
Drohe Almonds, per Fae cay | 
Layer Raisins, per 5 DOR. ic suse “See 
Delicious Lake White F ish, per Bae 04% 


Bran, $26.60; Shipstuff, ton 29.00 
Red Dog Feed, ton .......+.6 $2.00 
rround Corn and Oat Feed, 31.00 
Stock Salt, per 100 Ths. 90 





How to Order | List th goods you 

t and remit by 
money order or re otter ad letter. Goods 
shipped same day apd “4 received or the 
following day, f.0.b. Richmond, , Sené& in 
now so you will have the 
To take ad- 
this ad 


your order 

goods when you need them, 

vantage of these prices, cut out 
or order, 


and inclose i ith 


Richmond Grain 


210 South 10th Street, - 





Terms ‘ ‘ash with order, but where _sat- 

isfactory references are given, 

goods will be shipped C.O.D., with priv- 

ilege to examine. C.O.D. shipments only 
ere there is a railroad agent. 


FREE | free price list shows you 
v we have busted prices on 
seed and feed. Write for a 


COD Send for vour copy no. 


& Provision Co., 


Richmond, Va. 


ovceries, 














J A. 
ulture, 


Kiernan, UU. S. part) nt of Ag- 


tusiness meeting iations 


Swine and Sheep day, November 20, 


means 
mules; the 
mules means the 
shallow 


a 


xperiment Station 


will 
liquid 

over 75 
the 
pat 


The buying of 


gutter behind the stock 
pay for itself in 
excrements, which 
per cent of the 

and is a very 
fertilizing.—-A. M. 


\ cement 
soon 


nitrogen in 
important 
Worden. 


feed, 
tf in 
livestock 
and 
and 


feed for 


the buying of horses 
horses 
plow 


and all of 


buying of 
one-horse 


plowing, these 


an poor soils and poor-tarmers. 


Seu o e& prope iransaction 
ss, f buildings such as warc- 
inves d 1i08u ind 
vor} « le. All farm lands 
eld ou h ands. Where 
timber, th jeed just 
Polk 


col ey 
Coun- 


saving of } 
contain | 





THE GENUINE .. 








and | 


pastures 


A NEW BOOK FOR FARMERS 


TRACTION FARMING and 
TRACTION ENGINEERING 


GASOLINE 

ALCOHOL 

KEROSENE 
By JAMES H. STEPHENSON, M. E. 

Author r of “Farm Engines,” 
‘The Young Engineer's 
Guide,”* ete. 

This new ‘hand-book con- 
tains all the latest information of 
the HOW and WHY of Power 
Farming. 

In Three Parts 

Part 1. FARM TRACTORS—Full details of con- 
struction and op ¢ ration—Fuels—Lubrication 
—Ignition—Troubles—All leading makes of 
tractors described and illustrated. 

Part II. Water Supply Systems ae Farm Homes 
— Electric Light for Farm Ho 

Part I[T. THE SCIENCE of THRESHING—Al 
leading raakes fully described and illustrated 

Just th ) Mn to help you out of all iculties In 

1 modern farm mac 
151 i of Cloth. 

Y ADDRESS FOR $1.60 

FARMER. 


AID TO AN 
PROGRESSIVE 


SENT POST! 
THE 




















Gc GaP 


Says the U. S. Government 


Pull Gut the Stumps with 


J HERCULES Stump Puiier 
Stump Puller 
Ie pave you no titcrn Yor taser takes aay half the realy valee _ A Remarkable 3-Year Guarantee 


of the land—robs you of big money you should get and could get The Hercules is the on/y All-Steel Stump Puller made. We know 
if the stumps were out of your fields. its strength. We guarantee it for 3 years against the breakage of 


$100.00 for Every $1.00 Invested any casting, whether the fault is yours or the machine’s, 
a a 


The triple power feature gives the Hercules more pull than a loco- 
Pull out the stumps! It means $100 profit for every dollar you in- motive. You can make it single or double power also. It is low- 


vest. It means a profit of $1,281 the first year and $750 every year down in construction—self-anchored or stump-anchored. No other 


after, on 40 acres. It enables you to pull any stump in 3 to 5. stump puller, or method of clearing land, can even compare with 
minutes—an acre or more of stumps a day—roots and all! It means’ the Hercules. 


a big profit from renting your Hercules to neighbors or in doing 2 ae Ld 
contract stump pulling for others. It enables you to make money Look at the Photos in This “Ad 
moving houses, barns, big boulders, etc., but the biggest profit comes There are many more in my fine book—also many letters from owners 
from clearing your own land. of Hercules Stump Pullers. 


Let Me Send nat Sm 
Send me your name and address,, I know my book will interest you. I know you will be 
glad to get my low price—a price that is astounding thousands of men who are writing 
in now for this very same offer. We have only a limited number of Hercules Stump 
Pullers to sell at this remarkable introductory price, so send the postal now. Let me 
tell you facts about stumps that will surprise you. I'll show you what crops 

to raise on the virgin soil where the stumps stood. and lots of other infor- 

mation that I haven’t room here to mention now. 


Just Write a Postal. Simply your name and address on a postal is all. I want 
to send you my book and proposition. Study it over carefully; then decide whether you are 
going to have stumps in your field—or whether 
you are going to pull them out now quickly 
with the Hercules. Address me personally. 


utlier, Pres 
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rope that is being used by the that will enable Uncle gam to com- green strand, blue strand, white 
that won first prize at St. Louis Expo- U. S. Government at Panama on the plete the canal a wholé™year before strand or red strand—but a YELLOW 

= . e { i >xpected. / 4 ¢ — ze at— 4 
sition, proving twice as good as next real important work of building the expected. And it is the Yellow strand strand—don’t forget that—and don’t 


canal, And experts say this Yellow wire rope that is used exclusively on let any unscrupulous person or com- 
best cable. It is this Yellow strand strand rope is one of the big helps the Hercules Stump Puller—not a pany confuse you 


It is this Yellow strand wire rope wire 











